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Editorial Mana 


The editorial writer is not exactly a witch doctor 
but he may share, with other leaders in contempor- 
ary society, a personal influence which seems out 
of proportion to his tangible assets. This may or 
may not be akin to the mysterious force called mana 
and described by ethnologists, who studied the ways 
of primitive groups, as the magical power claimed 
for favored persons of superior performance in war 
br negotiation. 


The tribal leader of Oceania was concerned with 
modes of behavior, however, irrelevant, which he 
believed would affect the quality of his personal 
mana. More rational, perhaps, has been the concern 
by generations of journalists for the factors which 
help to build editorial influence. 


The late Joseph Pulitzer would have snorted at 
this analogy. Yet so great was his fear of compro- 
mising his newspapers that he declined personal 
honors for himself while demanding that his em- 
ployes refuse gratuities of any kind. No Pulitzer re- 
porter sent out to cover a concert or a ball game was 
permitted to jeopardize the strength of his mana by 
accepting a ticket from the management, or a fee 
for writing publicity on the side. Pulitzer’s genius 





was effective in the investment world as well ag}, 
journalism. He feared that in an economic crisis }j, 
financial committments would be reflected in thy 
editorial policy of his newspapers. He gave strig 
instructions to his executives that under such ¢, 
ditions his day-by-day orders were to be ignored, 


Elsewhere in this issue Houstoun Waring 
shown how dangerous it is to future effectiy 
for the editor to lend his mana to a worthy cayg 
By accepting favors for others he assumes the ob. 
ligation of quid pro quo so apt to haunt him at 4 
later date. An editor’s mana may wax or wane he. 
cause of the company he keeps, because of the nature 
of the organizations to which he belongs, even he. 
cause of the characteristics of the friends cultivated 
by his wife. 


On the American scene the economic life of the 
newspaper cannot be disassociated from the pros. 
perity of commercial interests. Advertising linage 
figures are a fever chart of retail merchandising, 
providing symptoms which no newspaper manage, 
ment can ignore. Mainstreetitis is as insidious as j 
is contagious. With the best of intentions the edits 
may take to approaching community problems from 
the point of view of his friends with goods to sell, 
Yet the community cannot afford for him to neglect 
the farmers, the housewives, the factory workers or 
other important groups. The editor cannot afford 
the resulting loss of influence. 





An honorary degree, a commission on the gover- 
nor’s staff, an invitation to visit Cape Canaveral as 
a guest of the armed forces, on the face of it, are 
prestigeous things. But each has its price tag. The 
editor who pays his own way actually is building his 
bank account. 


To make the point it is unnecessary to state the 
problem as a matter of morality or in the superficial 
terms of payola. Editorial leadership is developed 
and retained by those who think straight froma 
background of sound information, who write clearly 
from a position of objectivity, who avoid entangle 
ments, yet keep open the lines of communication, 
who render service instead of granting favors, who 
value reputation in general more than any specific 
material gain, who are not afraid to take a stand, 
yet who understand the application of the admoti- 
tion engraved on the gavel in London’s Guildhall 
which reads, “A Time To Speak ... A Time Tok 
Silent.” 


There is really nothing very mysterious about ed: 
torial mana. HRL 
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Newspapers Lose Their Independence 


By Houstoun Waring 


After thirty-five years as a weekly newspaper edi- 
tor, 1 am still looking for ways to maintain my inde- 
pendence. 

It is not easy to operate a dollars-and-cents busi- 
ness, meet a payroll and taxes, blend in with one’s 
comunity, and still be free to speak out on all con- 
troversial subjects. 


Take the matter of newspaper promotion. Every 
successful publisher feels he must promote, pro- 
mote, promote. The bigger newspapers have full- 
time promotion managers. 

Promotion is supposed to enhance a newspaper’s 
“eadership image.” Readers are thought to admire 
a publication that promotes pageants, sporting 
events, air shows, charity events, and operas. 

This is probably true. But in the process the 
newspaper may lose leadership. For to promote a 
huge spectacle, the newspaper must obligate itself 


to many persons and groups. It begs the school su- 


perintendent to provide the high school band. It 
asks the state patrol for official cars as escorts. It 
gets a utility to furnish the wiring and lights. It 
persuades the city council to eliminate the usual fee 
for a building or stadium. And so on. 


The result is a wonderful community effort with 
asurge of home-town spirit that is valuable. Every- 
one has a fine time for several weeks, but the day 
of reckoning soon comes. The newspaper editor sud- 
denly realizes that he has abdicated his role as the 
the area’s critic. One of his benefactors has commit- 
ted an act that needs exposure or constructive com- 
ment. The editor faces the choice of (1) ingratitude 
or (2) looking the other way. 


I know two editors that steel themselves to crit- 
icize friends who twenty-four hours before have 
done them a favor. Many of us cannot bring our- 
selves to do this. 


I have always said that the four main threats to 
my independence were: (1) my friends who might 
drift from me because of unorthodox editorials, (2) 
public officials who clam up on news after being 
criticized, (3) advertisers, and (4) certain churches. 
My recent experience indicates that large-scale pro- 
motions can also hamper a man’s independence. 


A newspaper is wise to seek a broad base for its 
support. If a customer or a political party accounts 
for as much as 8 or 10 percent of one’s gross, it is 
time to take stock of the situation. At times we have 
had a single advertiser whose business runs to 3 
or 4 percent of the gross, and I have wished it were 
not so. I have tried to tell myself that we could lose 
such an advertiser and still flourish, but in honesty 
I must say that we weren’t out to pick any fights 
with him. Luckily, there was not cause to do so. 


It is important to America that every state de- 
velop a virile, fearless small-town press. For only 
such newspapers, with a few metropolitan excep- 
tions, seem bold enough to stand up and be counted 
in this era of bigness. Most newspapers have be- 
come timid in the face of Big Corporations, Big 
Unions, and Big Government. Some voice needs to 
be raised when any of these gets out of line. 


The independent editor, if he has reasonable eco- 
nomic security, can throw a big pebble into the plac- 
id waters. Unhappily, this is not all he must do. For 
he must be right most of the time, and this is not 
easy in a complex society. Too often, the independ- 
ent, fearless editor throws his rock and hits some- 
one in the crowd on the sidelines. 





GOVERNOR JOHN DALTO 
thanks of all Missourians for vetoing the “big truck” 
bill. We can’t understand how our legislature came 
to pass such a bill when the state highway depart- 
ment had recommended against it. Our highways 
are rapidly becoming the best in the nation and cer- 
tainly a bigger, heavier truck is not going to keep 
them that way. Governor Dalton is constantly prov- 
ing that his constituents were right when they gave 
him the largest majority last November any can- 
didate for governor ever received. 


—Shelbina (Mo.) Democrat. 
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Upturn Near In Number Of Weekly Newspapers 


By Kenneth Byerly 


The bottom of a half-century long slide that has 
cut the number of the nation’s weekly newspapers 
almost in half has about been reached. 

It now seems possible—even probable—that week- 
ly, semi-weekly and tri-weekly newspapers in the 
United States will grow in number during the pres- 
ent decade. The gain would be the first in any 10- 
year period since 1900-10. 

Canada has already experienced the upward trend 
that looms in the United States. Weekly newspapers 
there had also shown a long-time decline in numbers, 
but the turning point came a decade ago and they 
have been growing steadily in total north of the 
border ever since. 

Decadal figures stress the long-time decline in the 
number of weeklies, but yearly ones since 1950 are 
necessary to show their flattening slide in the 
United States, and to point to the future. Table No. 
1 shows the totals, by decades. 

Some major facts as revealed in Table No. 1: 

1. The number of weekly, semi-weekly and tri- 
weekly newspapers in the United States declined by 
7,507 or 44.55 per cent in five decades, from a total 
of 16,850 in 1910 to 9,343 in 1960. 

2. The decades of greatest attrition in the United 
States were 1910-20 and 1920-30. The decline was 
sizable, too, during 1940-50. 

3. The high point (not shown in decadal figures 


above) in total number of weekly newspapers was 
17,005 in the United States in 1915, and 1,117 ip 
Canada in 1916. The decline from 1915 to 1960 jp 
the United States was 7,662 or 45.06 per cent, and 
from 1916 to 1950 in Canada was 345 or 30.98 per 
cent. 


4. Weekly newspapers in Canada increased jn 
number during the past decade, from 772 in 1950 to 
839 in 1960, a gain of 67 or 8.68 per cent. 


5. Weekly newspapers in the United States con. 
tinued to drop in number during the past decade, but 
the decline of 836 and 8.21 per cent from 1950's 
10,179 to 1960’s 9,343 is misleading so far as the 
trend is concerned, as the yearly figures in Table 
No. 2 demonstrate. 


Despite the 44.55 per cent decline in the number 
of weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies in the 
United States from 1910 to 1960, including the 8.11 
per cent decrease from 1950 to 1960, the above fig. 
ures show that: 


1. There was an increase in the number of week- 
lies during two of the past five years. 

2. The decline in their number from 1956 to 1961 
was only 76, or 0.81 per cent. 

3. The three-year decrease from 1958 to 1961 was 
only 10, or a mere one-ninth of 1 per cent—0.11 per 
cent, to be exact. 

If the present trend continues, it is apparent that 


TABLE NO. 1. 


Weeklies, Semi-Weeklies and Tri-Weeklies 
(Source: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.) 


United States 
Change in Decade 


in 
Year Total No. 
1900 16,418 

1910 16,850 432 
1920 14,587 —2,263 
1930 11,689 —2,898 
1940 11,311 — 3878 
1950 10,179 —1,132 
1960 9,343 — 836 


Canada 

Change in Decade 

in in in 
Per Ct. Total No. Per Ct. 

823 

2.63 990 167 20.29 
—13.43 998 8 0.81 
—19.87 836 —162 —16.23 
— 3.23 792 — 44 — 5.26 
—10.01 772 — 20 — 2.58 
— 8.21 839 67 8.68 
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Table No. 2 


Weeklies, Semi-Weeklies and Tri-Weeklies 
(Source: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.) 
United States Canada 
Yearly Change Yearly Change 
CS Was in in in in 
117 in Year Total No. Per Cent Total No. Per Ct. 
960 in 1950 10,179 772 
it, and 1951 10,126 = —O58 87 15 1.94 
98 per 1952 9,965 —$Rl —1.59 797 10 1.27 
1953 9,785 —180 —1.81 769 —28 —3.51 
sed in 1954 9,550 —235 —2.40 776 ij 0.91 
950 to 1955 9,505 — 45 —0.47 807 31 3.99 
1956 9,402 —103 —1.08 791 —16 —1.98 
2 oe 1957 9,420 18 0.19 831 40 5.06 
de, but 1958 9,336 — 84 —0.89 814 —17 —2.05 
1950's 1959 9,386 50 0.54 828 14 1.72 
os 1960 9,343 — 43 —0.46 839 11 1.33 
Table 1961 9,326 — 17 —0.18 853 14 1.67 
the end of the half-century long slide has about been 2. Consolidation and Cessation of Competing 
umber | reached. Weeklies. 
in the And note in Canada, where the decline ended in The newspaper history of these three widely scat- 
ae Ps 1950, that the number of weeklies climbed from 772 tered towns is typical of many in the United States: 
ve MS | in 1950 to 858 in 1961, a gain of 81 or 10.49 per Hope, Ark., grew in population from 3,416 in 1910 
| cent. to 8,399 in 1960. But a half century ago it had two 
week- | There are three major reasons for the ending slide weeklies, a semi-weekly and a daily newspaper; now 
and probable upturn in the number of weekly news- it has only a weekly and a daily. 
0 1961 | papers in the United States: New Bloomfield, Pa., had three weeklies and 736 
81 was | 1. Cessation in Smaller Communities. people in 1910, and 1,098 people and only one weekly 
11 per | Small Maine towns such as Solon (pop. 996), Lin- ™ bac na ile. Ga. had th kli d 1,140 
con (868), Freeport (759), Damariscotta (876) and Pte we a tsa sien a a aa is 
nt that | Blaine (954) all had weekly newspapers back in a y Peete ene eee Sees 





1910. None did in 1960 except Damariscotta, which 
had grown to 1,093 people. 

Washington State, across the continent, had news- 
papers a half century ago in little towns like Baker 
(750), Charleston (600), Friday Harbor (300), 
Krupp (100) and Nooksack (300). Friday Harbor, 
which had grown to 706, was the only one that still 
had a newspaper in 1960. 


Twenty-eight towns of 200 or less in Missouri had 
newspapers in 1910; only two in 1960. A half cent- 
wy ago there were 345 weeklies published in Mis- 
souri communities of less than 1,000 persons, and 
only 105 in 1960. 


Conclusion: Newspapers in small towns of a few 
hundred people, commonplace 50 years ago, are now 
tare. Some newspapers remain in small hamlets; 
most of them will eventually close their doors, but 
the years of big attrition are past. 


4,462 in 1960, but its newspapers were cut threefold 
to only one weekly. 

Conclusion: Competing newspapers are rare to- 
day. There was an average of 1.62 weeklies in every 
newspaper town in 1910. Consolidation and cessa- 
tion cut this to 1.11 per town in 1960. 


3. Burgeoning Suburban Press. 

Population of the nation’s 212 metropolitan areas 
jumped from 89.3 million persons in 1950 to 112.9 
million in 1960. Three-fourths of this 23.6 million 
gain—17.9 million or 75.85 per cent, to be exact— 
was in the suburbs. 


These suburbanites want and are getting a local 
voice and news. Newspapers are being started in 
new suburbs, and in old ones that didn’t have them. 
“There are well over 2,000 strictly suburban news- 


(continued on page 27) 
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A Plan For Self-Restraint 


By Howe V. Morgan 


This is no indictment of the daily press but, in 
our humble opinion, the metropolitan dailies need 
an occasional slap on the wrist. 

Recently, when President Kennedy called upon 
newspapers to use more restraint in reporting semi- 
security information, quite a hullabaloo arose from 
the editorial sanctorums. 

“Freedom of the press is threatened,” was the cry 
which went up from the ivy halls of the big-city 
dailies. 

Of course, it is but a short step from alleged self- 
restraint censorship of security news to regulated 
censorship and no newspaper man worth his salt 
wants regulated censorship. However, self-restraint 
isn’t censorship. 

Perhaps we folks down here in the grass roots are 
hardly competent to judge the daily press. We have 
followed self-restraint in reporting news in our 
small bailiwicks for many a year but we still keep 
our limited public informed. 

When we attend a city council meeting and some- 
thing of a rather personal nature comes up regard- 
ing a prospective new employe, we simply neglect to 
make notes. If we are asked at a school board meet- 
ing to delay publication of a controversial item until 
there is something official, we stick our pencil back 
into our pocket. 


We don’t call that censorship. It is self-restraint. 
We could publish the facts as presented in an open 
meeting but we prefer to first consider whether it is 
in the public interest. 

That may be because competition isn’t so intense 
in the backwoods towns, but competition alone isn’t 
any excuse if security is involved. 


Even we can see that some of the tactics employ- 
ed by the metropolitan yellow sheets are not alto- 
gether ethical. There was the reporter who told us 
about his editor telling him to get a photo of a prom- 
inent banker who had committed suicide. The fam- 
ily wouldn’t co-operate. While another reporter was 
asking questions, he ripped a photo out of a small 
frame and got the picture for his editor. 

Just recently, a big-city daily published a series 
of articles about Southern Illinois University. Little 
self-restraint was used and nobody asked for censor- 





ship. Yet the articles were definitely slanted. Weak. 
nesses were stressed and good points weren’t eva 
mentioned. It was a poor job of reporting and , 
great university was tarred by half-truths. 


No censorship was suggested when the press, TY 


and radio news reporters set up camp weeks ahead|: 


of time at Cape Canaveral to report every detail of 
a prospective trip into space by Commander Shep 
ard. Suppose the project had failed and a life haj 
been snuffed out on the launching pad! 


Right now, the life of this nation—and all fre 
nations—is at stake. It may still be necessary for the 
United States to invade Cuba. Shall our big cit 
dailies and our air-wave reporters divulge all details 
of the battle plans so that the enemy can prepare to 
meet our boys at the landing beach? 


You can bet your bottom dollar that the colump- 
ists and the reporters will find out about any such 
effort well in advance. Will freedom of the press— 
or continued freedom of the nation—be involved in 
their self-restraint? 


We don’t believe President Kennedy was calling 
for censorship. He merely wanted self-restraint on 
the part of all news media. Why, then, all the howls? 

In this critical age, the metropolitan press should 
be setting up its own police force. It should decide 
whether it wants to live under a voluntary rule of 
self-restraint, or under the iron-clad censorship of 
the iron heel of a Communist dictator. The danger is 
real. 


The President urged us to ask ourselves if it is “in 
the national interest” to publish certain security 
news. In time of war, the press has followed that 
rule. Right now, we are at war—a war to insure all 
our freedoms, including freedom of the press. We 
need self-restraint. 


To paraphrase President Kennedy’s remarks at 
his inauguration, the press might take as its motto, 
“Tt’s not what your country can do TO you, but what 
you can do TO your country.” 


Howe V. Morgan is editor of the Sparta (Ill) 
News-Plaindealer and charter member of the Inter- 
national Conference of Weekly Newspaper Editors. 
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125 Years Of Progress 


By H. R. Pratt Boorman 


Although the history of the Newspaper Society 
covers 125 years—125 years of progress—the his- 
tory of newspapers and news goes back much fur- 
ther. 

Berrow’s Worcester Postman was first published 
in 1690, but was printed regularly from 1709, and 
in 1753 became the Worcester Journal. It has been 
published during the reigns of 18 British Sov- 
ereigns. The first English daily newspaper, the 
Daily Courant, came in the reign of Queen Anne, in 
1702. 

The Reading Mercury, 1723, carried a full report 
of the Jacobite Rebellion of 1715, and a few news- 
papers, like the Coventry Standard, reported Queen 
Anne’s death in 1714, and the French Revolution, 
1789. 

Many of our provincial newspapers have “thun- 
dered”, but probably none so fiercely as the Car- 
marthen Journal, which exclaimed against Prime 
Minister Canning “Let him beware, we have our 
eyes on him”! " 

One method of news circulation before cheap 
newspapers were produced, was by reading clubs. 
These were often held, as at the Roebuck Inn, Maid- 
stone, on Sunday evenings after the Church Services 
were over, when an educated man would read the 
news of the week to his less-educated friends, who 
sat round quaffing their half-and-half from pint 
pewter pots, and smoking churchwarden pipes. 

Some of these readers started their own newspa- 
pers when the newspaper taxes were reduced, and 
many of the original editors were either booksellers 
clergymen and ministers, or social reformers like 
Robert Raikes, and even retired solicitors. Buildings 
inwhich the papers were printed have changed from 
ld chapels, newsagents shops and even coaching 
inns, into flourishing printing houses. 


The price of newspapers before 1855, when the 
‘tax on knowledge” was abolished was often 7d. or 
more, because taxes were heavy. The first tax to be 
imposed on newspapers and printed pamphlets was 
on August 1st, 1712, ostensibly to increase revenue, 
but in reality it was an attempt to interfere with the 
Freedom of the Press. It started as a tax of one-half 
don a large sheet, and in addition a charge of 1s. 
on each advertisement. 


In 1853 the advertisement tax was abolished com- 
pletely, and in 1855 there was the abolition of the 


newspaper tax on knowledge, by Gladstone, and so 
once more the Press was free. 

Often newspapers were partially printed in Lon- 
don. Four out of eight pages were printed for the 
Mid-Sussex Times by Cassells, and three out of four 
pages were printed in London for the Evesham 
Journal, leaving one page for local news. 

Some newspapers have reported pistol duels, 
like the North Devon Journal and the Bath Chron- 
icle, and there have been eye-witness accounts of the 
executions of murderers like Charles Peace in Leeds 
Prison in 1879. Reports have appeared of gold finds 
and of “blinking” (cursing) cattle. In fact, all types 
of news have been published from the time of the 
“coffee house” to the “coffee bar’”—the sedan chair 
to the satellite. 

In 1834, the forerunner of the Kentish Mercury 
was publicly burnt for publishing the truth about 
a cholera outbreak in Greenwich; and James Brown, 
editor of the Isle of Man Times, continued to edit 
his paper in a prison cell, to which he was sent for 
contempt of the House of Keys and breach of priv- 
ilege. He challenged the Court decision in the High 
Court, and it was reversed. 

Editors and their staffs worked hard. Many a 
local boy has made good, often beginning as a com- 
positor, and later owning his paper. J. J. Riley of the 
Rossendale Free Press became a printer’s devil at 
the age of seven, but eventually he owned 10 weekly 
newspapers. The editor of the Wigan Observer, who 
was a pit boy, taught himself shorthand after an ac- 
cident underground, and rose to be editor of his 
paper. 

The Batley News was founded by a barber (hair- 
cut 2d., shave 1d.) who introduced a hand printing 
press into his business. The Balham Gazette started 
on a capital of 25 pounds. 

G. Neves of the Kentish Independent set type, 


(continued on page 29) 


During his term as president of the Newspaper 
Society of Great Britain, Major H. R. Pratt Boor- 
man, editor and publisher of the Kent Messenger, 
Maidstone, collected histories of the county news- 
paper societies and the member papers and publish- 
ed this material in a book entitled, Newspaper 
Society’s 125 Years of Progress. The above article 
consists of excerpts from Major Boorman’s preface 
to this volume. See review in this issue. 
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Courage And The Small Community Editor 


By Paul F. Gerhard 


No one’s experience is all-encompassing, even in 
the newspaper business, and I hold myself no ex- 
ception. What I am suggesting here may well be reg- 
ional in nature, if not downright provincial, al- 
though I think not by any manner of means, but at 
least it reflects a point of view derived from lots of 
work and some research. 

The proposition is this: The editorial courage re- 
quired to right a local wrong is inversely proportion- 
al to the size of the community in which the wrong 
is to be righted. 

Or to put it another, more intelligible way, the 
smaller the community, the greater the courage re- 
quired to take a definite stand on a controversial 
issue or to attempt by the printed word to correct 
local injustices and inequities. 

This is not to imply that we are living and work- 
ing in a reign of violence. In fact, we are not. Few 
are the overt acts of terrorism today leveled against 
the courageous editor or publisher. The formula, if 
it can be called such, is understandable for today’s 
journalism in terms of more subtle pressures. 

The age of violence, much like the age of personal, 
hot-headed journalism with its invective and venom, 
has become a matter of history. If Brann, the Texas 
iconoclast, was shot to death by an embittered op- 
ponent, we find few such assassinations today. If 
Lovejoy, the militant abolitionist who saw in slav- 
ery a potential threat to rights and freedoms else- 
where, was mauled and killed by a mob in South- 
ern Illinois, today we find little evidence of mob 
action against outspoken editors or publishers. If 
Bonfils and Tammen had to duck behind their red 
desks in the red room of the Denver Post to avoid 
being shot to death by an irate Denver lawyer, to- 
day we find few citizens charging into editorial of- 
fices gun in hand. 


What is meant here is not so much physical cour- 
age to face physical violence but the intellectual and 
emotional and moral courage, intermixed in just 
proportion and based on solid principles, needed to 
enable the small town editor to successfully wage 
even the occasional two-fold battle he is called upon 
to face: one against the opposition, per se, the 
wrong to be righted, and the other against an apa- 
thetic or even an antagonistic public. 


This is not to imply that our metropolitan journ- 
alistic brothers do not have, nor do they need, 





courage. They do, but the anonymity involved in th 
publication of a metropolitan paper, the inaccegg. 
bility even of such a cross-road intersection as th 
newsroom, the psychological and emotional as wel 
as the actual and physical distance between the edi. 
tor and his readers, the publisher and his public, af. 
ford the staff and the owner of the metropolita 
paper a measure of relief from the more subtle an 
sometimes insidious pressures and gossip, aloofneg 
and coolness and even hate leveled against the out. 
spoken small town editor. 


When I was in the heyday of my college life, an 
elderly, well-meaning newsman told me, somewhat 
gleefully, “Son, the good newspaperman is a lonely 
newspaperman.” 

Later, experience indicated how right the of 
timer was, and he happened to have been the pub 
lisher of a small, country weekly newspaper. That he 
was not right in full, of course, goes almost without 
saying. Few effective newspapermen can remain 
aloof to their communities. T; a degree, the greater 
their integration in their communities, the greater 
their effectiveness, but from time to time it be 
comes necessary to “stand up and be counted,” to 
take a positive stand against a community project, 
or to call a public figure to task for dereliction of 
duty or even worse. 

More often than not, the pressures facing the 
small community editor are less overt and mor 
subtle than those brought to bear against the larger 
papers. 

Threats to withdraw advertising occurred only 
once while a country weekly editor but four times 
while city editor of a larger daily newspaper. The 
county commissioners shunned my very presence 
for nearly ten weeks as editor of a small weekly, but 
the councilmen of a much larger city got over their 


During the past 20 years, Paul F. Gerhard, Chair- 
man, Department of Journalism, University of 
Wichita, has been a daily newspaper reporter, city 
editor, and editorial writer; a military public infor 
mation and security officer, an industrial writer, @ 
country weekly newspaper editor, and publications 
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pique in a hurry and actually went to work for the 
first time since their ascension to office. 

The mayor of a small community closed all kinds 
of doors to me as city editor of a small town daily 
when my newspaper had the mettle to tell him and 
his group of city officials editorially that they were 
way off the path in refusing to let a displaced Amer- 
jan-born Nisei and his Methodist family settle 
down in the community during World War II. 

In a small community, the defeat by an alert 
country editor of an out-of-state insurance compa- 
ny’s promotional plan-with-strings brought coolness 
and lack of enthusiasm regarding the newspaper on 
the part of the town’s only banker, who had foster- 
ed the plan in the first place. 

A country editor’s willingness to criticize the 
content of church bulletins issued in the community 
and which contained biased and bigoted pre-election 
material dealing with Catholicism and the Presi- 
dency brought more than mixed and mild reactions 
from the readers, including those who lived in the 
county. It brought emotional, late-at-night phone 
calls, button-holing on the street, and discourteous 
letters, to say nothing of a distinct coolness on the 
part of a sizable segment of the congregation, itself 
the largest in the community. 

The small town e“itor who had the courage, in a 
simple, objective néws story, to accurately reflect 
the county health officer’s official views relative to 
the rapidly-growing incidence of polio did so at the 
expense of the friendship of most of the members 
of one of the county fair committees and certainly 
its chairman whose work was to reach its culmina- 
tion with the opening day of the fair the next week. 

Or consider the case of the small town editor who 
daily faced, both in a business sense and socially, a 
sizable number of dour-faced local restaurant and 
cafe owners who earlier had visited his office and 
in heated words expressed their views why he 
should not continue a rather mild series of editorial 
reminders that all the community should be served 
and that the helpless and hapless imported field 
hands and their wives and children should not be 
confronted with signs behind the town’s counters 
telling them “We do not serve Mexicans here” and 
“Mexican trade not solicited.” 

These instances actually took place in communi- 
ties ranging in size from 900 to 6,000 population. I 
know about them. I was subjected to many of the 
pressures involved, and I know what a lonely man 
the country editor or the editor of the small town 
daily can be, and even must be at times, if he exer- 


cises his editorial conscience as it should be exer- 
cised. 

Pressures are not lacking in the area of metropoli- 
tan newspapering. They are present on every metro- 
politan level, from reporter to city editor and up. 
But my feeling is that they are less frequent, less 
personal, less subtle, and above all “more livable 
with” than those brought to bear on the country 
weekly editor or his next door cousin, the editor of 
the small town daily, whenever they find it neces- 
sary to stand up and be counted and to speak out 
clearly and unmistakably regarding serious com- 
munity problems. 

The unmathematical and entirely unscientific 
formula seems to hold true: the smaller the com- 
munity, the greater the personal courage and 
strength of conviction required to right local 
wrongs and to remedy local injustices. 


Hints 


I take it you already know 

Of tough and bough and cough and dough? 

Others may stumble, but not you 

On hiccough, thorough, lough and through? 

And cork and work and card and ward, 

And font and front and word and sword. 

Well done! And now if you wish, perhaps, 

To learn of less familiar traps? 

Beware of heard, a dreadful word 

That looks like beard and sounds like bird. 

And dead: it’s said like bed, not bead— 

For goodness sake don’t call it “deed”! 

Watch out for meat and great and threat, 

(They rhyme with suite and straight and debt) 

A moth is not a moth in mother, 

Nor both in bother, broth in brother. 

And here is not a match for there, 

Nor dear and fear for bear and pear, 

And then there’s dose and rose and lose— 

Just look them up—and goose and choose. 

And do and go then thwart and cart. 

Come, come, I’ve hardly made a start! 

A dreadful language? Man alive, 

I’d mastered it when I was five! 
—Manchester (Nebr.) Guardian. 


Every man in the world reaps what he sows... 
except the amateur gardener. —La Belle (Mo.) Star 
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Refuting The Fault-Finders 


By Wallace Kidd 


“To err is human, to forgive divine .. .” 

This fits properly into the assigned topic of “Re- 
futing the Fault-Finders.” 

But there’s doubt anyone other than newspaper 
people will acknowledge lack of intent in our errors. 
Nor is there reason to think our errors will be for- 
given before they’re forgotten. 

Faced with these certainties, the task is to seek 
those ways we can best refute fault finders who 
from the day the first modern newspaper reached 
the public eye, have been finding fault with what is 
recorded and how it was recorded by newsmen. 

The first step in refuting the fault-finder, natur- 
ally, is not to make errors. Even the smallest flaw 
in a story becomes the beachhead for total assault. 

Ralph S. O’Leary, now of the Houston post, re- 
called for Oklahoma editors recently how the late 
Huey Long, then governor of Louisiana, could take 
a minor flaw from an otherwise correct news story 
and convince his listeners that there existed only 
those “lying newspapers.” 

Long was not alone in his time using such fault- 
finding tactics against newspapers. You'll find 
many others today in state legislatures and other 
public positions who single out news story weak- 
nesses to distort the true and basic facts of a story. 


Particularly with investigative reporting, O’Leary . 


said it is better to miss the best story in the world 
than to include in it some error—no matter how 
minor—that can be identified as an error. 

The second refutation for fault-finders of Amer- 
ican newspapers is to admit the error when one is 
made; explain, if possible, what brought it about. 

This apparently is difficult for many editors to 
do. I’ll admit to this weakness, too. When there is an 
error, most of us alibi around the bush a half-dozen 
times — attributing mistakes to everything from 
purposely-planted misleading news sources to the 
otherwise unsavory subject of our story. 

It may have actually been that “the King can do 
no wrong.” But not our newspaper. 

Chance for error runs high when thousands and 
thousands of printed words pour from presses into 
readers’ homes. The job we must turn our energy 
to is establishing faith in the minds of our readers 


that our fault comes by human error rather than by 
intent. 

This leads to the third and most effective meay 
of Refuting the Fault-Finders. It’s doing wha 
all champions must do — BEAT THE FAULT. 
FINDERS TO THE PUNCH! 

Hit ’em hard and hit ’em consistently. 

Several months ago in Florida there was the sep. 
sational trial of former West Palm Beach municipal 
court Judge Joseph A. Peel Jr., as an accessory tp 
the murder of another judge. 

For a month testimony poured from the wit 
ness stand in a style that would have flourished in 
fiction books. 

Reporters stayed with the facts, limiting color t 
where it actually existed in testimony. 

At conclusion of the trial, presiding Judge D. ¢. 
Smith issued a prepared statement which said the 
court could not permit the trial to draw to a clog 
without acknowledging the m#‘ner in which re 
porters had lived up to their responsibility and as 
sisted the court in assuring the accused a fair and 
impartial trial. 

Wrote the judge, “If the court had occasion to 
grade you on your coverage of this trial and your 
cooperation and assistance with and to the court, 
you would each receive an A Plus.” 

Beat the fault-finders to the punch? 

How many of you took advantage of this well-de 
served compliment through your editorial columns 
or through your newspaper’s advertising space to 
counteract in the minds of some newspaper readers 
that time-worn criticism of “trial by newspapers?” 

The fault of “bias” is another complaint that 
reaches its peak each four years. We have not suc 
cessfully answered this group of fault-finders. Their 
complaints are still being heard. 

Robert A. Taft, a member of the Ohio state legis 
lature, made one of the most vicious assaults upon 


Wallace Kidd, Editor and Publisher of the Ant 
darko (Okla.) News, presented the above material a 
a panelist in the 1961 Conference of UPI Editors 
and Publishers held in June in Washington, D. C. 
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newspapers when he spoke at the spring meeting of 
the Ohio Association of Broadcasters. 


Listen to these faults which he laid before radio 
and television news media representatives: 

“There has been, inevitably perhaps, an inclina- 
tin of broadcasters to rely too heavily upon the 
content of wire services provided by national organi- 
zations which have been newspaper dominated and 
which, in my opinion, have deteriorated over the 
years in adequacy and accuracy, not to mention 
their increasing tendency to slant news for interest 
or point of view rather than merely reporting facts. 

“In this, of course, the wire services reflect the 
growing tendency of almost all reporters, be they 
for newspapers or broadcasting stations, to accept 
handouts, inadequately investigate facts and jump 
to unwarranted conclusions. 

“You might charge that these remarks are sour 
grapes and perhaps that they have something to do 
with the political party and point of view with 
which I’ve had some contact. 

“If so, maybe I must plead guilty, since one of the 
problems of the Republican party has undoubtedly 
been that in recent years as high as 90 per cent of 
the working press probably are aligned in their per- 
sonal belief with the opposition party.” 

These remarks were shocking enough, but no 
more shocking t’.an the headline written in the out- 
standing newspaper from which I clipped Taft’s 
statement. With finality the headline bluntly said, 
“PRESS BIASED AGAINST GOP”—no question 
mark, no “Taft Says,” no “Broadcasters Told.” Just 
the four words of a headline, past which some read- 
ers never move—“PRESS BIASED AGAINST 
GOP.” 

Any person who is willing to allow the passing of 
these charges against your newspaper without 
storming back to the offensive needs some serious 
soul-searching on your purpose for being in the 
newspaper business. 

Felix McKnight, Dallas, Texas, president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, speaks as 
most of us should speak of fault-finders: 

“I weary of critics—some in our own ranks— 
who regale the Rotary Clubs with a shoddy dissec- 
tion of newspapers, who make a business of gutting 
the newspaper and magnifying its tiniest flaws. 

“We don’t need defenders in this business. We 
need some sluggers who will make the newspaper 
the most imperative thing in the life of troubled 
citizens who seek only one thing these days—to be 
informed. 


“We need stimulation. We need to become excited 
and put talents to work building a newspaper that 
will assure every reader that he is reading the best 
possible information and opinion in history’s most 
frightening period. 

“T am tired of this constant carping—and I chal- 
lenge editors to get off their seats and do something 
about it. It will take initiative, imagination, deep 
perception and just plain, hard work to run our 
critics back in their holes.” 

There is the basic means of REFUTING THE 
FAULT-FINDERS. 


Lay a good foundation first by guarding against 
errors. Whey they’re made, admit them and declare 
them to have been without intent. 

But more than all else—make your vital role as a 
newspaperman constantly felt. Get off your seat and 
beat the fault-finders to the punch. 


Positive Answer 


As tension mounts in the growing crisis between 
East and West, the prayers of all responsible men 
and women call for Divine intervention before one 
side or the other takes the irrevocable step which 
may plunge the world into the ghastly horrors of 
atomic war. 


There is a note of grave anxiety in the air. Nuc- 
lear disarmament campaigners relieve their feel- 
ings, even if they do little good, by staging demon- 
strations. Their sincerity and devotion to purpose 
deserves respect. If we all cared as deeply and offer- 
ed ourselves as freely in pursuit of an ideal, many 
wrongs would be righted and many evils overcome. 


We may deride or scorn the demonstrators, but 
we cannot dismiss them lightly. At least they do not 
suffer from the growing inertia of despair: of apa- 
thetic fatalism, and a sense of personal futility. 
Statesmen may have to make decisions upon which 
hang the very existence of mankind, but we should 
never doubt for a moment the power of common men 
and women to influence their thinking and channel 
the Forces of Light which can and will dispel the 
darkness. —Kent & Sussex (England) Courier. 


Some folks drive as though tomorrow isn’t worth 
waiting for. —The Montezuma (Iowa) Republican 
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Home-Grown Supression: Press Restraint In 


Colonial America 
By Harold L. Nelson 


In the story of the American colonial press, there 
is a large lore that portrays the royal officials as 
lordly and tyrannical oppressors of freedom. Royal 
governors and royal courts—the latter usually ap- 
pointed by and dependent on the former—stand out 
as rather frightening figures bent on squelching the 
least expression of opinion contrary to their own. 
We see Governor Berkeley of Virginia, thanking God 
that his colony has neither schools nor printing; and 
50 years later, we see Governor Cosby of New York, 
rigging his colony’s courts to assure the conviction 
of printer John Peter Zenger for sedition. 

These are honest pictures, and the royal officials 
had their disagreeable ways with printers all too of- 
ten. And yet these agents of a distant monarch were 
not the threat to press freedom that some very 
American agencies were. The colonial press was 
more effectively throttled by home-grown entities 
than by the towers of aristocratic authority holding 
power under the king. 


Hardly ten newspapers had been started in the 
colonies when, by 1736, the governors’ and courts’ 
threats to printers were about neutralized. A couple 
of almost legendary figures of colonial journalism 
were major instruments in the decline of these agen- 
cies. First (1722) James Franklin of the New Eng- 
land Courant challenged that most onerous of all of- 
ficial controls—censorship before publication, by the 
governor—and showed that it was as dead in the 
colonies as it had been in England for more than a 
quarter century. Franklin brought the test about 
through an offensive statement that indulged his 
sarcasm and irony at the government’s expense (it 
was over some pirates who Franklin thought should 
be chased more zealously). Ordered to submit to li- 
censing, he would not. He was punished, of course, 
but not through a governor’s power to jail him for 
violating licensing; rather, through the legislative 
contempt power. Licensing by Franklin’s time had 
long been buried in England, and colonial governors 
realized that they could not exhume it when it failed 
against Franklin. 


With the governor successfully shackled, there re- 





mained, of course, the royal courts. It was these tha 
the most famous figure in American printers’ annak 
of freedom helped neutralize. John Peter Zenger of 
the New York Journal had the courage to print m 
terials that he undoubtedly realized would bring hin 
to court on a seditious libel charge. Through the skij 
and eloquence of his attorneys—James Alexande 
and Andrew Hamilton—and through the defiance of 
a royal judge by a trial jury, he was cleared of writ. 
ings that were unquestionably “seditious” in the 
framework of that day. A crucial weakness in the 
court trial was demonstrated here: the force of pub 
lic opinion, in the form of the grand jury or trial 
jury, could become a factor in a court decision. Ina 
collision between printer and royal officials, the jury 
was likely to be aligned with the former. The Zenge 
case was apparently the last trial for seditious libd 
in colonial times. The courts (which, contrary to the 
impression of many, never played a big role in sup 
pressing the American colonial prmiss), were effec 
tively neutralized. 

And so by 1736—almost 40 years before the ar. 
mies took the field in the American Revolution—the 
great formal powers in the hands of the Crow 
authorities were checked. The governor had lost his 
power to censor before publishing, and the seditious 
libel trial in the courts of law had withered. Now, it 
is true that an informal control in the hands of gov- 
ernors and their councils (upper legislative house 
usually appointed by governors) may, indeed, have 
had some effect in keeping printers in line. This was 
the power of the purse exerted through official 
printing contracts and arrangements. While we have 
yet to turn out a study demonstrating whether 
financial subsidy meant meekness in print, what lit 
tle has come to light so far presents no case of 4 
printer’s biting the hand that fed him. This includes 
the hallowed Benjamin Franklin, the doughty Peter 
Zenger (who, after his early, yeasty days, became al 


Dr. Harold L. Nelson, associate professor of jour® 
alism at the University of Wisconsin, specializes tt 





the history of American colonial journalism. 
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official printer of docile character), and many an- 
other lesser printer. 

Whether the power of the crown agencies’ purse 
kept printers in line or not after the death of the for- 
mal legal weapons, there were, in this period, effec- 
tive checks from non-Crown sources. That very do- 
mestic agency—that “acclaimed bastion of the 
people’s liberties”—that is, the elected Assembly 
which constituted the lower legislative house in each 
colony—was the fiercest oppressor of the press that 
existed in colonial times. Dependent on neither Gov- 
ernor nor Crown for office, chosen by the colonists 
themselves, and ordinarily considered the agencies 
closest to the movement for independence, the As- 
semblies time after time exacted obeisance and sub- 
servience from the printers. They did it through the 
power to cite for contempt, or “breach of privilege.” 

Printers suffered their greatest hardships in 18th 
century colonial America under the legislative con- 
tempt power. Either chamber of the legislative body 
could discipline printers, armed as each house was 
with the power of accusing, prosecuting, judging, 
and being jury. We might, indeed, expect the Coun- 
cis to have exercised this power vigorously; they, 
after all, were on the side of the Crown and Gover; 
nor. But the bulk of the actions came from the 
lower house, the Assembly, that tribune of the 
people and protector of liberties. The Assemblies’ 
frequent and 4~uthless use of contempt citations 
against printeis seems, at first glance, a contradic- 
tion. But the fact is that the Assemblies were in a 
power struggle with the Governors, and objected not 
to printers’ attacks on the Governor or his Council 
or Courts, but rather to anything that might be con- 
strued as a slur on the Assembly. For the Assemblies 
were concerned to extend their powers and guard 
their public image, increasingly enamored of the 
idea that they were Parliament in miniature, and 
generally convinced that no government could exist 
if it left unpunished those words which tended to 
give it a bad name among the people. 

And so in the story of the American colonial press, 
printer after printer marches under summons to the 
bar of the Assembly, there, on his knees, to be exco- 
riated, warned, or sentenced to prison. He has, in- 
deed, the alternative of praying the Assembly’s par- 
don in the most suppliant and apologetic way, swear- 
ing that he meant no offense, and promising not to 
offend further. This is likely to lessen his chance of 
being imprisoned for contempt or “breach of the 
Assembly’s privilege” in printing “scandalous and 
seditious words” or printing proceedings of the As- 
sembly without its permission. 

A long succession of printers joins James Frank- 
lin in the dreary, frightening procession to the legis- 


lative bar. Franklin’s clever pen had used under- 
statement and irony to score the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment’s lackadaisical pursuit of pirates: it was 
thought, he said, that a ship would be ready for the 
chase “sometime this month, wind and weather per- 
mitting.” A week in prison for thus indulging his 
bent for sarcasm, drew from him the abject apology 
to the legislature that was the price of release. 

Hugh Gaine of the New-York Mercury escaped 
the punishment of prison in 1753 for publishing pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly without permission, but 
only at the cost of the most subservient apology. 
Three years later his fellow New Yorkers, James 
Parker and William Weyman, were not so lucky. 
Their apology to the Assembly for an article on the 
poverty and unhappy condition of Orange and Ulster 
counties, which seemed to Assemblymen to reflect 
on their stewardship, was humbly suppliant but they 
were jailed for a week anyway. 

In the land of the Quakers (Pennsylvania) one of 
the most flagrant deprivals of rights in colonial an- 
nals was visited by the Assembly on the Rev. 
William Moore, provost of the College and Academy 
of Philadelphia. It was an action of revenge for op- 
posing Quaker reluctance to pursue war against the 
Indians. The long-drawn-out action began in 1758 
and Smith and his friend Judge William Moore were 
jailed or persecuted for almost two years before the 
Mother County authorities chastized the Assembly 
and ended the nightmare. 

The Virginia House of Burgesses, meanwhile, was 
disciplining a professor of philosophy at the College 
of William and Mary. Professor Rowe had spoken 
angrily against the practice of paying the clergy in 
cash instead of tobacco and for such “scandalous and 
malicious” words he was arrested, forced to pray the 
Burgesses’ pardon and ordered to pay costs. So down 
the seaboard speech and press were jealously cir- 
cumscribed by the legislators. 

Thus, on the eve of the revolt that began in 1765, 
our present evidence indicates that the only effective 
formal control on the press was the contempt cita- 
tion by Assembly or Council and the latter body was 
far less effective and inclined to act than the former. 
The council was ordinarily too close to the Crown 
and the Governor, too much their creature to count 
on support from a people striving for greater inde- 
pendence. 

As for the Assemblies, their suppressive citations 
of printers were not often opposed by the people pre- 
cisely for the reason that the people saw the Assem- 
blies as the best support for their strivings. The pub- 
lic identified more closely with the Assembly than 


(continued on page 28) 
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The Sunday Times Of Malta 


By George Sammut 


“The Sunday Times of Malta” has come a long 
way since the blitz of World War II. The number 
of its pages has increased, through the years, from 
eight to twenty, and more on “special number days,” 
the variety of its features widened and its general 
lay-out improved and become more attractive. But 
however long it may continue in production, it will 
with difficulty equal the triumph and the glory of 
those days. 

Writing many years afterwards, the Hon. Mabel 
Strickland, then editor of the newspaper, said, “I 
was privileged to lead a determined team of dedi- 
cated men and women forming a gallant staff who 
never acknowledged either fear or fatigue and later, 
as the stage tightened, all suffered hunger.” 

The offices of the Allied Malta Newspapers, 
where “The Sunday Times of Malta” is printed, re- 
ceived two direct hits. The first was on the night of 
March 31, 1942, and the scene is impressed for all 
time in the memories of those members of the staff 
then on duty. 


The bomb fell less than ten feet from the vital 
Cossar printing machine. The wall crashed out- 
wards. Debris covered the machine and smashed the 
emergency power-plant. All hands cleared the debris 
and cleaned the Cossar. It was re-inked and work- 
ing by 2 a.m. The bomb had fallen at 9:15. 

Another bomb crashed through the building seven 
days later, wrecking a dozen rooms, no vital ma- 
chinery was hit and the publication of the Strick- 
land House newspapers maintained their uninter- 
rupted regularity which had elicited the grateful ad- 
miration of the Maltese and English troops serving 
in the Island, as well as the civilian population. 

Relative peace returned to Malta in 1943 and Miss 
Strickland, whose father, the late Lord Strickland, 
had founded the newspaper, continued to edit “The 
Sunday Times of Malta” until 1956. In that year, 
owing to the stress and strain of political life—she 
is the leader of the Progressive Constitutional 
Party—Miss Strickland relinquished the editorship 
and I, who had been her Assistant, after returning 
from Italy, where I had been interned, as a British 
subject during the war, took over. 

For many years, “The Sunday Times of Malta” 
had been the only Sunday paper in the Island. But 


on February 1, 1959, “The Voice of Malta”, a weekly 
newspaper of the Malta Labour Party, started pub 
lication, and, on October 25 of the same year, “[t 
Torca’, the organ (in the Maltese language) of the 
General Workers Union. However, the circulation of 
“The Sunday Times of Malta’, for which 19,300 is 
the latest figure, is higher than those of the othe 
two (6,000 and 8,000 respectively) put together. 


“The Sunday Times of Malta” also has the high. 
est circulation of any newspaper in Malta, weekly or 
daily. It caters for a public of 328,000, of which 
there is still a percentage of illiterates among the 
older population. Delivery is effected by van and 
door-to-door distribution to subscribers. The 
newspaper also goes by ferry-boat to Gozo, Malta's 
sister island. 


“The Sunday Times of Malta”, which will be 3 
years old next Summer, is a national newspaper sup- 
porting the government of the day unless the prin 
ciples of loyalty to God, Queen and country are in- 
volved. In the days of the hot war, when Navy, 
Army, Air Force and civilians stoog four-square 
against the onslaught of the enemy, . “The Sunday 
Times of Malta” was one with the people leading 
them on in the hour of trial and receiving their sup- 
port in exchange. Devotion to God was deep and 
heartfelt, loyalty to King and country unchallenged. 


With the cold war things have changed. The lead- 
er of what was once the largest political party in 
Malta, returned to power on his policy of inter- 
grating Malta with Britain, has turned to the Com- 
munist-controlled Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Organisation for inspiration and support in his cam- 
paign for independence. He is Mr. Mintoff, a former 
Prime Minister, who has affiliated the Malta Lab 
our Party with the Socialist International and sits 
on the committee of A. A. P. S. O. There can he 
little doubt as to the stand taken by “The Sunday 
Times of Malta” where God, Queen and country 
are so closely involved. 


However, politics is not, nor is it intended to be, 
the mainstay of “The Sunday Times of Malta.” The 
newspaper is primarily intended to provide relaxa 
tion on the seventh day, which is healthy both for 
body and soul. There is more space allowed for sport 
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and for social events than is the case with the daily 
newspaper published by the company, though even 
here a lance is broken for the British connection, 
the sport being mostly Maltese and English, and 
the parties carried on the social page—although, of 
course, there is no steadfast rule—are often those 
where Maltese and English guests meet together, 
and, at times, exchange views with citizens of the 
other five countries—the United States, France, 
Greece, Italy and Turkey—whose flags fly over the 
NATO building outside the capital, Valetta. 

There is also more scope for features, local and 
foreign, for which the reader finds more leisure on 
a Sunday morning, and for a greater number of pic- 
tures. 

The newspaper has come to be known and apprec- 
jated in recent years for the material contributed 
on lesser known aspects of the history and folklore 
of Malta. Students of this subject, some not very 
well known until now, are encouraged to come for- 
ward, and the material they submit, besides contrib- 
uting in its way to the national cultural heritage, 
helps to keep before Maltese readers the picture of 
their historical background which is certainly not 
in keeping with the wind blowing from the East. 


Perhaps the most widely read feature is “Roam- 
er’s Comments of the Week”, purporting to reflect, 
sharply at times, everyday happenings, and spot- 
light persong¥in the news. 

A major task for “The Sunday Times of Malta” 
in the present day is to help the Island in its great 
“industrial revolution.” Since the beginning of the 
British connection at the dawn of the last century, 
Malta’s livelihoog Aas mainly derived from the is- 
landers’ services §o the Mediterranean base. With 
the modern trends in strategy and defense, this is 
no longer possible. The naval dockyard, which em- 
ployed 6,000 men, is being converted to commercial 
use, and foreign industrialists are being encouraged 
through duty reductions and income tax holidays to 
open up establishments in Malta. There are also 
great plans ahead for the development of Malta— 
which is endowed with all the ideal requisites for 
the purpose—into a tourist resort. In this vital mat- 
ter, “The Sunday Times of Malta” also strives to 
give a lead. 

This newspaper marches in the conviction that, 
whatever the changes in its pattern of life, the place 
of the Island is with Britain and the West, that its 
Meagre resources make independence out of the 
question, that therefore, if it is left alone, it will 
fall an easy prey to the Soviet Union, and it is 
against Communism, in this cold war that has not 


spared Malta’s shores, that it wages battle with the 
same undaunted spirit that marked its “finest hour” 
in the struggle against the Nazis and Fascists. 


“The Law Is An Ass” 


“The Law Is An Ass” 


Who it was who coined that apt phrase escapes 
us. 


What brought it to mind was the quotation by 
the Burlington Chamber of Commerce of a state- 
ment by the Minister of Education in Ontario that 
the province is being “bled white” by the cost of 
education. 


It is too bad that this lost political sheep who 
bleats so painfully about being “bled white” didn’t 
also remember that at times “the law is an ass”. 


Had he done so he would have proposed to the 
legislature that the tax money necessary to finance 
the cost of education should be raised exclusively by 
the province and paid directly to locally elected 
school boards through new forms of taxation direct- 
ly on production. 


Even a turtle has enough sense to carry only his 
house on his back. Yet the provincial legislature to- 
day expects the home owner to carry not only the 
mortgage on his house but the cost of the school 
system as well. 


How antiquated in the top storey can a politician 
get? 

Change the law? It is an “ass”; and before the 
Minister of Education makes himself look like one 
as well he should listen to the people’s representa- 


tives on school boards who have a political solution 
to the problem. 


After looking at the complaint again it is obvious 
to us that there are men on Burlington’s board of ed- 
ucation who would make better ministers of educa- 
tion than the current incubent. 

And if the law is not changed then the people 
who cast the ballots will change the Minister. 

—Burlington (Ont.) Gazette 


Who Knows? Maybe a fish goes home and lies 
about the size of the bait he stole. 
—Pana (Ill.) News-Palladium 
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Fishing In The China Sea 


By Oguz Nayman 


Let me tell you a story before we discuss the im- 
portance of the weekly press. 

Years ago my father had a weekly in my home- 
town, Antalya, a small town on the Mediterranean 
sea coast with 30,000 population. It was a tiny, four 
page tabloid, desperately attempting to cover the 
needs and necessities of our fast growing resort 
town and also devoted to the local affairs. Daddy 
was the only man who worked for the paper. He was 
the editor, reporter, manager, columnist; literally 
he was doing everything by himself. I was in high 
school at the time, a volunteer apprentice of my 
father, and was eagerly trying to understand what 
a paper is. Our tiny one was coming out every Satur- 
day but, alas, those were the days which I will never 
forget... 


We did not have a press of our own in order to 
print the paper, so we sent it to a press at a nearby 
town. The printer who was printing ours had a 
weekly of his own at the same time. What a man he 
was! With a big press, lots of money, but no under- 
standing and no culture at all. He was sabotaging 
our paper deliberately. 

My father was trying his best to cover everything 
about our town, but the printer would put different 
stories in instead of ours. He did not want to change 
the types which he set for his own paper. So we 
would have a story about the “British Royal Fam- 
ily” instead of a write-up about the new orange crop 
(my hometown is in the orange growing part of 
Turkey); or an important news story about the 
town’s hospital would change places with a story 
on “Fishing in the China Sea.” 


When the paper came out, we would not find our 
news and our misery had to begin with the Mediter- 
ranean’s sunny Saturday mornings. How many 
times my father tried to explain to this man that 
we wanted our materials printed, but the man could 
not understand or did not want to. After a while 
daddy saw the lack of possibility to run a paper in 
this way and he had to quit the business. I never 
saw him in such grim sorrow in my life on the day 
which he quit the paper. He was a retired army 
officer but was very well aware of the importance 
of weeklies in our country. 

Since I came to this country, my first impression 
was the enormous achievement of weeklies and their 
contribution to small towns. This idea is rather far 


away to most of the weekly editors in my country 
yet. They still prefer to run hand-out, ready stories 
of foreign propaganda agencies, thus spending no 
effort to cover the news in their own towns. 

It easily could be said that this country is a heay. 
en for the weekly press. Since I came to Granite 
City, I’ve had a chance to obse~ve this fact on the 
spot. I can see very well what are the tremendous 
benefits of a weekly paper to the -ommunity and 
also to democracy. 

The other day we went to take a picture of a group 
of youngsters on a summer recreation program. 
With a childish pride they were telling us how many 
times they appeared in the paper. As well as these 
children, the adults, their moms, dads, sisters, broth- 
ers make the news for this paper. This is not a 
matter of appearing in the paper just for appearance 
sake but, I believe, this is a way of democracy. The 
people of all the walks of life, their good deeds as 
well as bad, are important to the members of this 
community. To know each other’s troubles és as im- 
portant as to know each other’s happiress. This 
brings the people closer, ties them, gives them a lift, 
a mighty spirit in being a member of tis commun- 
ity, of this nation, of this world. 

My father could not explain this very fact to the 
printer at that time. Now, I consider my mission 
will be to explain this very importint fact to the 
new generation of journalists of "'urkey. When a 
small town weekly will recognize the importance of 
news about a foreman of the towi rather than of 
“Fishing in the China Sea” in my co. try, I believe 
we will be much happier than before a.:d will walk 
by ourselves on the sunny grassroots. 


This guest editorial was written by Oguz Bulent 
Nayman, son of a retired Turkish army officer and 
ex-newspaperman, for the Granite City (Ill.) Press- 
Record. Nayman, who is doing two yeurs of graduate 
study under Fulbright and Rotary international 
scholarships at Southern Illinois University, gives 
his observation of newspapers in America and i 
Turkey. Himself a reserve officer with service 
Korea, Nayman is a graduate of the University of 
Ankara, a former teacher and employee of the 
United States Information Service, and plans to 
teach Journalism when he returns to Turkey. 
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Pearl Harbor Afterthoughts 


By George Murphy 


Yesterday being Pearl Harbor Day, we got our 
ysual charge out of reading the stirring editorial 
prose on the subject in the daily sheets. 

Having been caught in the middle of that mess 
with our pants down—just like everybody else— 
we've always taken more than a passing interest in 
that miserable morning. 

In fact, to be quite truthful about it, we didn’t 
have any pants on at all. We didn’t ordinarily figure 
on having our ship sunk on a quiet Sunday morning, 
so we didn’t have a single loin girded. 

Anyway, we have read all of the books on the sub- 
ject since that date. Mostly they are trying to pass 
the buck. Admiral Kimmel figured General Short 
had doped off and vice versa. 


And both Kimmel and Short figured the top brass 
in Washington had fouled up the detail and they 
were taking a bum rap. 

And the high brass in Washington either tried to 
hang Kimmel and Short or else they felt that the 
whole shebang had been engineered by FDR, who 
figured war was inevitable anyway, and we might 
as well get the show on the road. 

Nobody has ever come up with the right answer. 
Which simply is that the military services—after a 
generation of being in peacetime doldrums—tend 
to breed stupidity. Instead of brilliant and alert 
leadership, much of the top brass consisted of a 
bunch of old fuddie-duddies who were more con- 
cerned about what to wear to the next cocktail party 
at the Royal Hawaiian in Honolulu or the Mayflow- 
er Hotel in Washington. 

But back to the stirring editorial prose. Most of 
these typewriter-pounders still call that a “sneak 
attack.” In all fairness to the Japanese navy, let’s 
set the record straight. 


When you sail a bunch of ships—including such 
large buckets as aircraft carriers and battleships— 
clear across the Pacific, you really haven’t snuck up 
on anybody. Half of this trip obviously, being made 
in broad daylight. Then again, you weren’t creep- 
ing up on some sleepy little island such as Tutuila 
in American Samoa, where languid Polynesian maid- 
ens dally on the beaches. Nossir, son, this was Pearl 
Harbor—the strongest naval bastion this side of 
Singapore. And you can’t hardly sneak up on a 
bastion—otherwise it wouldn’t be a bastion. 


So much for sneak attacks. Anyway, we got a 
news release from the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization the other day. All the way from its 
headquarters in Battle Creek, Michigan—also noted 
for the production of Post Toasties and Corn Flakes. 


These civil defense people say that a Pearl Harbor 
could never happen today. The attack warning 
system today, these people report, is too good—so 
you just couldn’t get snuck up on like we did at 
Pearl Harbor back on that December 7, 1941. 

Which is a very fine thing to believe. If you dis- 
count the human element, that is. Because you’ve 
still got the same old human element to contend with 
that you had back on December 7, 1941. 


That attack wasn’t really a top dark secret, you 
know. The brass in Washington had figured it was 
imminent so they shot off a message to Pearl Harb- 
or to fire up the boilers and load all the guns. But 
the simple souls sent it through regular channels 
so that it took something like 11 hours for this mes- 
sage to reach the fleet people in the Pacific—and 
they got it two hours after the attack. 

There’s that human element again. 


Then, of course, everybody knows that the army 
and navy had air patrols—one scouted short-range 
and the other patrolled farther out. Only these pa- 
trols weren't out because nobody figured anybody in 
their right mind would start a war on Sunday. 

So back to the human element. 


Then there were the two buck privates who 
tracked the oncoming Japanese planes by radar. But 
the second louey figured they had to be ours so they 
forgot about it. 

And about an hour and a half before the planes 


Twenty years ago come December 7, the Japanese 
bombed the ships of the Pacific fleet anchored at 
Pearl Harbor. Seaman George Murphy was one of 
the thousand odd men trapped between decks of the 
capsized U.S.S. Oklahoma; one of the few to escape. 
This item was written by Editor George Murphy and 
published on Dec. 8, 1960, in the Manteca (Calif.) 
Bulletin. 
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hit the battlewagons slumbering at Pearl, a destroy- 
er sunk a submarine just off the island. The sink- 
ing was also witnessed by a plane and the sinking 
was duly reported to fleet headquarters. 

But nobody bothered to wake up the admiral be- 
cause they thought the people on the tincan had mis- 
takenly sunk a whale or some other harmless object. 

All of which makes us bitterly pessimistic about 
all of this advance notice we’re supposed to get next 
time. 

Sure, they have all of these electronic gizmos and 
fancy communication set-ups. In various places there 
are direct lines to Washington and all some guy has 
to do is pick up a red telephone and the President is 
on the other end. 

But first a couple of privates on some early warn- 
ing line on the Arctic Circle have to see the blips on 
the radar screen. Then they have to be sure that one 
of the transistors isn’t on the blink before bothering 
the corporal with the problem. Then the corporal is 
bucking for sergeant and will want to be darned 
sure he’s right before taking it any higher. 

And the second lieutenant who finally gets the 
word is going to be darned sure he’s right before he 
wakes anybody up in the Air Defense Command. Be- 
cause if he’s wrong, he couldn’t get any higher than 


Executivies 


What’s an executive? Well, one definition that’s 
as good as any is, “a person who plans a job and 
then gets somebody else to do it.” 

Where do we find the best executives? Contrary 
to belief, right at home. We may not like the idea, 
but the distaff side is to the manner born. 

As proof, try asking yourself a few simple ques- 
tions. Like ‘“‘Who takes down the storm sash?” “Who 
puts up the screens?” “Who cuts the grass?” “Who 
weeds the north forty or its ranch-house equival- 
ent?” “Who washes the car?” “Who, for that mat- 
ter, sets the table, and who washes the dishes?” But 
most important, “Who says when these things shall 


Editors of other publications are encouraged to 
make free use of material covered by the copyright 
of Grassroots Editor. Items copyrighted elsewhere 
are so indicated. Uncopyrighted material credited to 
another source is, of course, in the public domain, 
and may also be used freely. In all instances, how- 
ever, credit should be given to the author, if identi- 
fied, and the journal of original publication. 





major if he stayed in the army for 50 years. 

And the brigadier general at Air Defense is 
to pause for a little while before picking up that rj 
telephone. He wants to be chief of staff some dy 
and doesn’t want to be bothering a President wi 
a phony report. 

And let’s face it, even presidents have problem 
They want to go down in history as a nice guy aj 
they don’t want to finger the button and find oy 
that the radar blips were a flock of pelicans, BR 
cause you don’t call a missile back once you’, 
squeezed the button. 

And how much time do you have? Back in th 
Pearl Harbor days you had a couple of hours h 
make a decision. Now you’ve got about 20 minuty 
at the most, and this time is shrinking daily. Ca 
you get a chain of human beings to make a decision, 
to launch a nuclear war in 20 minutes? We doubtit 

So what’s the answer? We suppose the only ulti. 
mate solution is not fight any more wars, because all 
the electronic gadgets in the world aren’t going t 
help anybody very much. 

In a couple of weeks we observe the birthday of 
the Prince of Peace. It’s too bad that the whok 
world—after one thousand nine hundred and sixty 
years—won’t listen to Him. 


be done?” And who decides which member of the 
family will do which job? 


Maybe she doesn’t operate from a modern desk, 
and perhaps she doesn’t have three ’phones and a 
squawk box at her fingertips, nor a secretary or 
two in the next room, but Mother executes with the 
best. It’s the exceptional son, daughter or husband 
who doesn’t wind up working when Mother decides 
there are chores to do. 


It may be a fact of life that’s a little hard to take, 
but if you’re looking for natural-born executives, 
home’s the place to find them. 


—Huntington (N. Y.) Long Islander. 


But all things considered the situation is getting 
desperate. Can you imagine what’s going to happen 
next time there’s an outbreak of panty raids and no 
panties to be pinched? They may even have to pinch 
the girls instead. —Village Voice, New York City. 
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Generals And Admirals 


LABOR has carried a number of articles and edi- 
torials about the controversy that has arisen because 
the Pentagon has silenced generals and other mili- 
tary officers who use their positions to indoctrinate 
civilian audiences with extreme right-wing propa- 

da. 
the Pentagon acted after Senator J. William Ful- 
bright (Dem., Ark.), chairman of the Senate For- 
gn Affairs Committee, sent an extensive memo- 
randum to President Kennedy and Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara, citing the character of 
the propaganda in which some of these “brass hats” 
have been engaging. 

Fulbright pointed out that, in the guise of alerting 
troops and civilians about the dangers of commu- 
nism these military men have been spreading the 
line of the John Birch Society and other extreme 
rightist groups. 

That line belittles the idea that the peril of com- 
munism lies in the aggressive character of the Soviet 
Union and its numerous satellites; it seeks to put 
over the notion that the real “Red menace” exists 
right here at home. 

Moreover, as the Fulbright memo pointed out, 
these right-wing groups and the cooperating gener- 
als picture every step toward social justice in this 
country, every bit of progressive legislation, as 
“eommunistic.”’ They do so, Fulbright explained, by 
“equating social legislation with socialism, and the 
latter with communism,” Thus, “the graduated in- 
come tax, expanded Social Security, medical aid 
to the aged, Federal aid to education,” and other 
goals for which the Kennedy Administration stand, 
“are characterized as steps toward communism.” 

Such an approach, of course, constitutes a gro- 
tesque caricature of the facts and, even worse, takes 
people’s eyes off the real threat—the menace arising 
from a heavily armed communist empire, which ag- 
gressively seeks to extend its domain. 

* * * ok 

LABOR has pointed out before that the military 
brass hats have no business propagandizing the 
American people. But even more important, they 
have no real qualifications for trying to “educate” 
the people about the “perils of socialism.” 

The fact is all of these generals, admirals and less- 
er fry officers are themselves products of America’s 
most conspicuous form of ‘socialism”—that is, the 
military life. These men have all their wants taken 
tare of by the government. Uncle Sam pays their 
salaries; provides them with free housing; gives 
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them free medical, surgical and hospital services; 
makes available to them commissaries and post-ex- 
changes where they get merchandise at bargain 
prices, and furnishes them with numerous other 
“socialist” services. 

Moreover, most have had free higher education, 
paid for by the government, at West Point, Annap- 
olis, and other military academies. And they can re- 
tire at an early age, with handsome pensions furn- 
ished by the government, toward which they don’t 
need to contribute a penny. Also, after they retire, 
military officers and their dependents continue to 
get many free “Socialist-type” services and perquis- 
ities from the government. 


In other words, all their adult lives they’re wards 
of the government, beneficiaries of “socialism,” with 
little or no direct experience in the basic features 
of free enterprise and individual initiative. How, 
then, can such persons claim to be qualified to teach 
other Americans about the dangers of “socialism?” 


—Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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This Is The Right Way 


The American Legion, State of Illinois, feels like 
its Posts need gambling to support them. We’re not 
sure they do, and we certainly believe it would be 
better for some of the members if they didn’t have 
it going on. But we recognize the obvious fact that 
most of the Legionnaires don’t think it’s wrong to 
gamble and the even more obvious fact that the vast 
majority of the members figure that this is the easy, 
painless way to finance their Post’s upkeep. 

Some Posts of the Legion, and units of various 
other patriotic, civic and service organizations as 
well, have taken the rather incredible attitude that 
because it’s for a good cause, it’s legal to have or- 
ganization gambling. Even if it’s illegal, the dirty 
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law-enforcers are mean old bums when they clow 
up the joint. 

This is a terrible attitude for patriotic, civic and 
service organizations to take. Even if gambling is 
the finest and most noble way imaginable to finance 
the organizations, the law is the law. 

So we are glad to see that the Legion is asking the 
legislature to make it legal to have bingo. The argt 
ments about whether it is good public policy to have 
bingoes we’ll leave for another time. At least, this 
is the right way to go at it. Rather than flout the law, 
if it’s a law which you think wrong, work to gé 
the law changed. 

—Collinsville (IU.) Herali 
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Illegal Activities Cloaked In Charity 


One of Frank O’Connor’s memorable stories be- 
gins with Michael John Cronin stealing the funds 
of the Carricknabreena Hurling, Football and Tem- 
perance Association, “commonly called the club.” 

The chairman of the club committee was Father 
Crowley, parish priest, and he proposed to prosecute 
Michael John for the theft. 

The rest of the committee wanted to send Michael 
John to America, and let the whole thing blow over. 
Father Crowley refused. 

So the others formed a Michael John Cronin Fund 
committee, and collected the money to cover the 
theft. Father Crowley would not accept that settle- 
ment. 

Then they offered a “bargain” to Father Crowley, 
asking that he “give the boy a character” so that 
the judge “would leave him off and there’ll be no 
stain on the parish.” 


“Ts it out of your minds you are, you halfwitted 
angashores?’ asked Father Crowley. ‘Here am I all 
these years preaching to ye about decency and jus- 
tice and truth and ye no more understand me than 
that wall there.’ ” 


In the evening the committee returned, its spokes- 
man saying to the priest: “Now, supposing—just 
supposing for the sake of argument—that you do 
what we say, there’s a few of us here, and between 
us, we’d raise whatever little contribution to the 
parish fund you’d think would be reasonable to 
cover the expense and trouble to yourself. Now, do 
you follow me?” 

“Con Norton,’ said Father Crowley, rising and 
holding the edge of the table, ‘I follow you. This 
morning it was perjury, and now ’tis bribery, and 
the Lord knows what ’twill be next.’ ” 

So Father Crowley said no word in Michael John’s 
favor the day of the trial, and John got three 
months. 

“As for Father Crowley, till he was shifted twelve 
months later, he never did a day’s good in the parish. 
The dues went down and the presents went down, 
and people with money to spend on Masses took it 
fifty miles away sooner than leave it to him. They 
said it broke his heart.” 

Somehow this story comes to mind when reading 
the reports of renewed efforts at bingo at carnivals 
in suburban towns, and the confiscation of slot ma- 


chines at some veterans posts in DuPage county. 

It is common knowledge that such illegal activities 
have existed over the years. Probably they existed 
because the villages were not too much larger than 
Carricknabreena and the leading citizens who tol- 
erated gambling had a clannishness like that Father 
Crowley had to contend with. 

Now things are changing. Suburban villages are 
no longer Carricknabreenas. The larger of them are 
becoming cities in all but name. The premise that 
“everyone knows everyone else and all will turn out 
for the best” no longer applies as a substitute for 
impartial enforcement of all laws, it never did. 

In the past, well-meaning officers of civic and 
veterans groups have relied on gambling to finance 
“good works” in their communities. The wiser of 
them should realize that, in their larger, more im- 
personal communities, they cannot retain influence 
if they knowingly violate the laws. 

Provided, of course, that devotion to principle 
has more supporters in our suburban towns than 
Father Crowley found in Carricknabreena. 

—Arlington Heights (Ill.) Herald 


Bedfordshire Ballad 


by Kenneth Western 
Bingo is the latest craze 
But it is an ancient game, 
In those far-off Army days 
Housey Housey was its name. 
Seated underneath a tree 
Or around a bench or bed, 
Fortunes made quite easily, 
That is what the Corporal said. 
Better far than any pub, 
Easier than building bricks, 
Helped the Corporal’s Orphan Club, 
Clickerty-Click is Sixty-Siz! 
Eyes down, looking! We’ve begun! 
Legs Eleven! Two in line! 
Nelson’s eye is Number One, 
Doctor’s Orders, Number Nine! 
Bingo heard our theatre’s call, 
Will the Council have a try? 
Crown and Anchor at Shire Hall? 
These old soliders never die! 
—Bedfordshire Times and Standard, Bedford, 

England. 
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We Are Losing in Latin America 


We had hoped that the feeling in Latin America 
against us would change when the administration 
changed, but it has not. If anything, the feeling 
against us in certain circles down there has in- 
creased. 

That means, in spite of our promised aid, the com- 
munists in Latin America are gaining, and we are 
losing. 

President John F. Kennedy had Adlai Stevenson, 
our U. N. ambassador, make a tour of the several 
Latin American countries in June. Mr. Steven- 
son has visited there before and personally knew 
many of the officials. He has, in fact, been a sort of 
champion for the Latin American countries. 

But his reception this time was cold. In some in- 
stances there were actual outbreaks. In Santiago, 
Chile, for instance, where there has been a good 
deal of unrest for a long time, there was a rather 
violent demonstration shortly after Mr. Stevenson 
arrived there. 

The trouble in Latin America is basic, and not of 
our making, but we did contribute to the strong 
feeling against us by exploiting the workers in the 
years gone by, and taking more profits out of some 
of those countries than we were entitled to. We are 
speaking of our investors and industrialists, of 
course, not the U. S. government. 

The great percentage of the people in Latin 
America are forced to live on starvation incomes. 
Many of them have never been given the opportun- 
ity to learn to read and write. They work for a few 
cents a day, have no chance at all of advancing their 
economic condition, and from the day they are born 
they are doomed to a life of extreme poverty, ig- 
norance, and contempt by their “superiors.” 

Some of the people live in shacks that would 
make a dog in this country turn away, and their 
food is not much better. They are constantly fight- 
ing for enough to eat. There are times when they 
don’t succeed. They are hungry, shabby, and what’s 
worse, hopeless! 

The majority of the Latin American people fall 
into this class. There is a sprinkling of white col- 
lar workers, small merchants, and professional men, 
who are a little better off, and then there is the class 
of the rich, about 10 per cent of the population. 
They control about 90 per cent of all the wealth. 

Naturally, a condition like this offers a fertile 
field for the communists, who promise hope and a 


better day for the hopeless. These people, like drow. 
ing men, will grab any straw that comes along, 

The only chance of saving the Latin America 
people from communism is to promise them mor 
than the communists. That will be hard to do. The 
have lived on the free world’s promises too long 
and have lost faith. They are more willing to accept 
the promises of an untried system in their coy. 
tries. Communism offers them that. It promises tp 
take the land and wealth away from the owner, 
and distribute them among the poor. 

What these people do not know, of course, is that 
in doing this they will trade their souls to the state 
for a little bread. But hungry men don’t stop to ask 
questions and reason things out. They are hungry 
now. They want food now. 

The free world’s chances of holding Latin Amer. 
ica are doubtful, and they grew more doubtful with 
Mr. Stevenson’s visit. It’s true not too many wer 
involved in the outbursts, but the thing that hurt 
much worse was the coolness of many of the high 
officials. 

We can’t just quit, however, because we have run 
into some opposition, but we certainly have to take 
a new look at the entire problem in Latin America 
and act in a more forceful and practical way than 
we have in the past. 

—Washington (Mo.) Missourian 


Comments On A Colossal Flop 


It will require more than an editorial boost to get 
the Jaycees to take another stab at the scheduling 
of a town meeting for the purpose of giving borough 
residents a chance to meet the candidates and hear 
their views on the issues. The only persons who 
showed up for the session at the New Century Club 
were the candidates, their wives, about three Jay- 
cees and three or four other persons. It was a com- 
plete flop—but not totally unexpected. 

Some say the meeting would have been a success 
if the Jaycees had given more attention to publicity, 
and if the party leaders and workers had been con- 
tacted to stir up interest among the voters. We think 
that this extra effort would have assured the pret 
ence of the party leaders and party workers but not 
many more citizens. People simply don’t care 
They’re too busy doing nothing to worry about a 
election. —Kennett (Pa.) News & Advertiser. 
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Ban- The-Tests? 


THE “BAN-THE-BOMB” crowd, which success- 
fully scuttled the efforts of Vancouver’s Civil De- 
fence corps to demonstrate a fallout shelter earlier 
this year, was out in full swing this week in Toronto. 

There, a family of four (husband, wife and two 
small children) lived in a fallout shelter as a test 
measure. On the day they were to emerge, a parade 
of about fifty people was picketing with placards of 
“Ban-the-Bomb” and “Ban-H-Bomb Tests” and so on 
and when the family appeared the picketers greeted 
them with loud boos. 

The ironical part of it is that these ban-the-test 
characters are in the wrong country. We know 
where they should be, but—as they know them- 
selves—they would have as much chance of putting 
on a ban-the-test demonstration there as the snow- 
ball had when it got in the wrong place. 

The regrettable part of it is that these people are 
either active communists, fellow-travellers, or dupes 
innocent and well-meaning, but still dupes. Any way 
you look at it, they are helping gangster K. 

Authoritative reports indicate that 80 per cent of 
Russia’s population (80 million people) have shelter 
facilities, and are trained in civil defence. And 
when Mr. K’s government says “you train”, believe 
us, you don’t offer any excuses about bridge clubs 
or bowling. 

That in itself should constitute a somber warn- 
ing. Some of the reluctance to participate in civil 
defence (which, after all, is only self-defence) has 
been defended on the excuse that Russia would 
never use a bomb which would result in destruction 
of its own cities and people. 


With 80 per cent of its people “at the ready”, 
Russia seems to be quite ready to use anything to 
further its aims of world domination. 

The thing which a lot of people in the west don’t 
seem to be able to get through their noodles is that, 
in Mr. K and his krewe, they are not dealing with a 
man of western thinking, but with a gangster who 
thinks that it is immoral to have power and not use 
it... a man who respects only superior power, no- 
thing else. 

Unfortunately, Mr. K. and krewe (a Louisiana 
word for gang) are quite above any income-tax laws. 

Let’s understand that now, before we find out 
that being gentlemen is no longer sufficient excuse 
to be a governing party. 

—Powell River (B.C.) News. 


Capital And Labour 


The avowed aim of Communism in its quest for 
world domination is the liquidation of Capitalism, 
and the substitution therefore of a State Imperialism 
which exhibits man’s inhumanity to his fellow man. 

Capitalists of the past may have been tyrants or 
inhuman taskmasters, who exploited the working 
class people in order to accumulate wealth, but in 
many parts of the world, and certainly in Jamaica, 
that policy has been rapidly disappearing. 

The Trade Union Movement and the modern 
world trend of human relationship, have paved the 
way for the establishment of mutual co-operation be- 
tween Capital and Labour, which has proved benefi- 
cial to all concerned. The workers of today are grad- 
ually enjoying employment on mutually agreed 
terms and conditions which will not be improved 
upon by Communism. 

The politician, be he patriot or communist, knows 
fully well that the only hope of under-developed 
countries lies in considerable private investments; 
without such investments there can be no prosperity. 

The enmity of Communism towards Capitalism is 
not founded on the interests of the working class 
people, but on its own selfish interest of world dom- 
ination with its Godless ideology. 

Prosperity is not achieved by wishful thinking, 
but by stable Governments, ever-increasing private 
investments, and hard work by the people. 

The working class citizens of the United States 
and the United Kingdom have realised that Com- 
munism, instead of being a blessing is a curse to 
labour, and that their human liberties and best ec- 
onomic interests lie in harmonious relationship with 
considerate Capitalism and not in enmity towards 
it. 

—The Jamaica (W.I.) Times 


Now they want to tell us where to hang the wash- 
ing! The Planners—who think they know best! 

They want to tell Southwell housewives that they 
can only hang their clothes in specially designated 
areas! Sounds incredible? As one Southwell council- 
lor says: “It’s too damn silly to laugh at!” 

It is pettifogging ideas like this that bring the 
Planners into disrepute—which is a pity. When 
there are so many ways in which their time could 
be usefully employed. 

—Mansfield (England) Chronicle-Advertiser 
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What Is A Propaganda Victory? 


ONE of the things the free peoples of the world 
have learned from the totalitarians—the Commun- 
ists, the Fascists and the Nazis—is the importance 
of propaganda, as a political and-or a military 
weapon. We have been witness to its use now for a 
quarter century or more; indeed, we have seen the 
proof of Hitler’s axiom that if you tell a lie often 
enough people will eventually believe it as the truth. 


More recenty, the people of the United States and 
the free world have become increasingly concerned 
about the widespread, carefully programmed and 
calculatedly effective use of propaganda by the Sov- 
iet Union, as compared with our own somewhat less- 
er propaganda efforts. We fear the possibility of 
losing the current battle for men’s minds and souls 
—the battle which we call cold war. 


Yet for all their expert, diabolically clever—and 
all too often successful—attempts to convince un- 
committed peoples that the United States and the 
free world are imperialists, warmongers, and all the 
rest while only the Communist governments really 
love peace and seek the greatest good for all man- 
kind—the surprising fact is that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union will readily drop all pretense and ap- 
ply brute force whenever this will achieve their 
purposes. 


We saw it in the brutal, bloody repression of the 
rebellion in Hungary just a few years ago; within 
the past few days satellite troops at the barricades 
between East and West Berlin have shot refugees 
dead as they attempted to swim to freedom. But at 
no time has Communism taken off its mask so com- 
pletely as in the Kremlin’s unilateral decision last 
week to begin nuclear tests again; this in complete 
disregard of all humanity and the efforts of the rest 
of the world to find some way to prevent a nuclear 
holocaust. 


In the western view, if you intend to win friends 
and influence people, you don’t first kiss the custom- 
er on both cheeks and then floor him with a kick in 
the belly and a swift left to the jaw. 


But perhaps, in Communist view, you do. For the 
only real consistency in Communist policy is the 
constant attempt to achieve supremacy over all oth- 
ers, regardless of the means. Communism knows no 
right or wrong, no fair or foul; only the state. all 
powerful, all supreme, which recognizes no god, 
owns everything and everybody and can do no 
wrong. 


Perhaps this explains how it is that a man like 


Khrushchev can appear one day as a warm, jolly, 
even friendly personality; then change to a raging 
vicious, snarling mad dog the next. 

Too often, we Americans in particular, becaug 
we believe in freedom of opinion, information, m 
ligion, assembly and the rest as part of our way of 
life—and in giving the other fellow the benefit of 
the doubt—are surprised when we find this har 
brutality in the Communist. Nor do we, as Amer 
cans, want to become like the Communist as we seek 
out ways to defend ourselves against him. 

But perhaps we can take this leaf from his book: 
A propaganda victory is primarily for today and 
perhaps tomorrow; it’s not necessarily too import 
ant in the long run. The most important thing is 
which ideology survives—theirs or ours. 

—The Gouverneur (N. Y.) Tribune-Pregs, 


Dial 1-202-555-1212 


“I’m one of the mugs, are you? 

I’m diddled whatever I do.” 

The other day, when we asked a telephone operat- 
or for “information” at Washington, she told us 
rather firmly to dial it ourselves. Just, she said, dial 
1-202-555-1212. Being a constitutional mug, we 
wrote all those numbers down, and meekly dialed 
all eleven of them. We got a clicking noise on the 
first two tries. Next, a series of beeps. After that, a 
recorded speech from some woman who said we had 
reached Point Something-or-Other and would have 
to start over. It took about five minutes of our time 
to finally get the number we wanted, dial it properly 
and reach our party. 

This got us to reflecting on some other things 
which have cropped up in modern life. Notably, the 
new rig which has appeared at super-markets, 
where you can’t get out with your groceries unless 
you lift them from cart to counter yourself. The 
super-markets call this the latest in self-service, and 
the telephone company bally-hoos it as Direct Dist- 
ance Dialing. In both cases, the companies think of 
it as forms of this new thing called automation. 

Mug or no, we’re not foolish enough to be indig- 
nant about automation. Automation is with us, and 
it’s going to be with us even more, in many lines of 
endeavor. We have to live with it. But while we're 
living with it, we’re not going to buy the idea that 
automation is necessarily an improvement. For 
when you get right down to it, it appears that the 
purpose of automation, in at least some of its forms, 
is to make the paying customer do what used to he 
the company’s work. - 

—Loudoun Times-Mirror, Leesburg, Va 
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Why They Like Olathe 


A little more than a year ago an airliner took off 
from Chicago’s Midway Airport bound for Peoria. 
The pilot suspected, and it was later confirmed, that 
he had lost a wheel on take-off. He radioed Midway 
tower and asked permission to buzz it so tower per- 
sonnel could take a look. Other routine emergency 
measures were taken. The stewardess explained the 
emergency to the passengers; the copilot communi- 
cated with the company and asked that the runway 
be searched for a missing wheel. The wheel was 
found and the captain notified of the condition. 


Then the captain radioed the dispatcher that he 
was diverting his flight from Peoria to Olathe, Kan- 
sas, and asked Airway Traffic Control to clear him 
to his new destination. 

Radio then informed Olathe that they were to ac- 
cmmodate an emergency landing. Officials there 
discussed the condition of the runway to decide whe- 
ther its snow cover was sufficient to prevent fire or 
whether foam should be spread to inhibit sparks and 
smother fire. The pilot made an exceptionally fine 
landing and there were no injuries. 

This flight, when it started, had nothing to do 
with Olathe, which is situated 435 miles from Chi- 
cago on the Kansas-Missouri border, in contrast to 
Peoria’s 125 miles. Why, then, did the captain divert 
to Olathe? Why didn’t he attempt the emergency 
landing at Peoria, St. Louis, Springfield, or any 
other of the bigger cities much closer than Olathe? 
Or why didn’t he attempt the landing even at Mid- 
way ? 

And why had another pilot in trouble a few 
months earlier chosen to make an emergency land- 
ing at Olathe? Coincidence? Olathe is an airport 
where no airline has facilities, where they employ 
no mechanic and don’t even have their own loading 
stand. 


The fact is these pilots knew that at Olathe they 
could expect attention from a well-trained ground 
emergency crew equipped with adequate fire trucks, 
ambulance service and other emergency equipment. 
They were not certain that they could expect this 
same sort of service at the other airports—including 
Midway, the world’s busiest. The pilots probably 
knew this because of past association with the Navy 
or other pilots who had flown in the Navy. Olathe is 
afield where Navy pilots trained. 


This pilot’s fear of the unknown on the ground in 
the case of an emergency was justified last week 
when a United DC-8 made an emergency landing at 
Denver. The plane struck the ground and fire broke 


out. But where were the fire engines? Even officials 
at the airport now admit that their safety equipment 
is insufficient and their emergency measures im- 
perfect. Had there been sufficient equipment avail- 
able and had it been used with some degree of com- 
petence perhaps those who died as a result of the 
fire would be alive today. 

This is a sad state of affairs. Denver is dramatic 
proof that much has to be done to improve ground 
emergency tactics. One of the big stumbling blocks 
is the fact that when an airport is built using feder- 
al funds it is turned over to a local group to operate. 
Consequently, there is no uniformity in ground 
safety measures. What Olathe has may or may not 
exist in Peoria or Waukegan or Rockford or Spring- 
field. 

And chances are that at most airports safety is 
paid lip service only as the Denver example tends to 
support. In an age when everyone flies, when, prob- 
ably everyone who reads this editorial at one time or 
the other will make an air journey, this condition 
should not be allowed to continue. 

—The Libertyville Register (Libertyville, IU.) 


No-one Like “mum” 


A CHILD who has undergone a tonsils or adenoids 
operation in Maidstone Ophthalmic Hospital is not 
allowed a visit by parents for two days. This week a 
curate’s wife championed the cause of worried par- 
ents in a letter of protest to the hospital. Her case is 
well worth the fight. 

For many small children this minor operation is 
their first experience of hospital. For several it is 
their first parting with their parents. 

Two days can seem like a life time for parents 
and child and both will be happier for a few mom- 
ents together, no matter how sad the parting after- 
wards. 

No nurse, however skillful and devoted, can hope 
to be such a comfort as a child’s own mother or fa- 
ther. 

In the life of a happy family even such a small op- 
eration as the removal of tonsils is a major and 
worrying event. A short meeting of parents and 
child soon after the operation can be so reassuring. 

—Kent Messenger, Maidstone, England. 


Taxation without representation was bad in its 
day, but with representation it appears to be worse. 


—Johnson County Herald, Overland Park, Kan. 
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Gas Station Shortage 


Just in case the JayCees or some other alert or- 
ganizations are looking for a promotion that can’t 
miss, we just happen to have a terrific idea. 

How about beating the community drums for 
more gasoline stations? 

The way we see it, we are falling down on the 
job of attracting oil interests to Medina. A little 
razzle-dazzle on our part could remedy this situa- 
tion no end. 

Right at the moment we have only one gas station 
for every family in Medina, it is reported by a sur- 
vey team we engaged at our own cost. 

Although that figure may be somewhat above the 
national average, it is not nearly strong enough if 
we are to go forward. 

There are those who will say that Medina does not 
have enough available land for more service sta- 
tions. Any visionary will tell you that is a weak ex- 
cuse, smacking of defeatism. 

Think for a moment, if you will, of all the places 
where we have no service stations. 

The Community Park cannot boast of a single gas 
pump, just for example. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if you could have the old buggy lubricated while you 
went for a swim? 

Forgive us for getting carried away, but this en- 
tire situation is fraught with possibilities. But bold 
action is required. 

Has any church group thought of leasing a por- 
tion of its parking area to an oil company? 

There would be room at Medina High School for 
two really super-service stations, based on avail- 
able statistics. 

Garfield and Ella Canavan Schools could each 
take care of one island of gasoline pumps without 
any appreciable difficulty. 

What about the County Fairgrounds? Our coun- 
ty commissioners should contact several oil compa- 
nies with an eye toward building a minimum of four 
service stations on fairground land. 

Positive thinking is what we need. 

With a little ingenuity, each uptown Medina 
store could squeeze in at least one gas pump along 
the curb. The shopping center should have a service 
station in the center of the parking area. 

Right at this moment, you would be hard pressed 
if you ran out of gas at the Medina Community Hos- 
pital. Surely there must be room on _ hospital 
grounds for these facilities. 

Home developers are missing the boat, our sur- 
vey team tells us. You can’t buy a quart of oil 
throughout Rustic Hills, Crestwood or Forest 


Meadows. What is happening to the Americay 
Dream? 

Recently we discussed this plan with a Texas gj 
man who passed through Medina on a business trip, 

As we pored over a city map that showed each 
present service station location, the oil executiye 
looked grim. 

“You folks ain’t pulling your oar, son,” he drawl. 
ed. “Plenty of room around here for more gas and 
oil outlets. Think big friend, and get moving.” 

See what we mean? 

Progressive though we are in some things, we are 
falling flat in a vital phase of community growth, 

High octane thinking is called for before it is too 
late. —County Leader Post, Brunswick, Ohio, 


Garbage For Children 


The people responsible for commercial television 
have taken a considerable beating because of the 
poor quality of much that is offered on the little 
screen. When FCC Chairman Newton N. Minow re 
cently told broadcasters that the bulk of TV pro 
gramming was “a vast wasteland,” that was only 
the latest of many attacks. 

This editorial is not going to be another such at- 
tack—at least, not another broadside. Damnation 
aplenty has been uttered about television program. 
ming in general. What we want to take a potshot at 
is, specifically, TV programming for children. For 
the most part, it is incredibly bad. 

Children see a lot of television not intended for 
them, and as to this we have no recommendation ex- 
cept the austerity of control over what they are per- 
mitted to watch. But some adult programs are by no 
means the only ones unsuitable for the young fry. 
So-called children’s programs are, in many cases, ul 
acceptable on the grounds of both waste and mor- 
ality. 

Many of the comedies shown for the youngsters 
depend largely on sadistic, crude slapstick for their 
laughs. Many of the cartoons are no better, and not 
a few of them are touched with both mediocrity and 
sickness of mind. Generally speaking, there is almost 
no evidence that the material for children’s pro 
grams shown day in and day out has been selected 
with any attention to what might be good or bad for 
young viewers. 

Children have good mental digestion; they can 
consume a lot of garbage without readily apparent 
ill effects. But there are limits. 

—Suffolk County News, Sayville, N.Y. 
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Sunday Morning 


One of the many lovely things about summer is, 
that with windows and doors open, we can fully en- 
joy the chimes that waft in the evening breeze. Then 
too, come Sunday, we hear church bells ringing— 
and there’s a real pleasure in the tones as they blend 
with the solemnity of the day. 

Hand-tolling church bells is a thing of the past, 
yt the amplified music is delightful, and adds much 
to our community. 

A tour of Springfield on Sunday morning is a 
real pleasure, for with our many churches—of all 
denominations—we can hear hymns being sung at 
the services. Some are new, some are old, and the 
wices joined in giving praise mark the importance 
of the day. 

A friend of the PRESS gave us a list of old fav- 
orite hymns, and we are mentioning a few in the 
hope that they will recall pleasant memories for our 
readers. 

“I Love to Tell the Story,” “Just as I am,” “Does 
Jesus Care?”’, “Brighten the Corner Where You 
Are,” “Jesus Comes Into Your Heart,” “Blest Be 
the Tie that Binds,” “Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
“God Be with You til We Meet Again,” “Shall We 
Gather at the River,” “Leaning on the Everlasting 
Arms,” “Will There Be any Stars in My Crown?”, 
“When the Roll is Called up Yonder,” “Wash Me and 
[Shall Be Whiter than Snow,” “Fair as the Morning 
Bright as the Day,” ““When Jesus Comes into Your 
Heart.” 

Also: “It’s the Old Time Religion,” “Fair as the 
Morning, Bright as the Day,” “When I Get Home, 
0 Sorrow Will Be Over,” “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus,” “Drop in Pennies Everyone for Jesus,” 
‘Nearer My God to Thee,’ “ Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” “God Will Take Care of You,” “Since Jesus 
Came into My Heart,” “Tenderly Jesus is Calling,” 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” “There Is Sunshine in 
My Soul Today,” “I Love to Tell the Story,” “Work 
for the Night Is Coming,” “Throw Out the Life 
Line,” “Rock of Ages,” “I Go Where You Want Me 
to Go,” “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” “Since I 
Have Been Redeemed,” “This Is My Story, This Is 
My Love,” and “The Old Rugged Cross.” 

The hymns, we are told, date from before the 
turn of the century, and a few are from the “Billy 
Sunday” era. We are grateful to Mr. Harry Carlson 
for this list. —Springfield (Pa.) Press. 


Upturn Near 


(continued from page 5) 


papers in the United States,” wrote Charles Hayes, 
managing editor of the Paddock Publications, a 
chain of outstanding weekly newspapers in the Chi- 
cago area, in a Grassroots Editor article, “The Ex- 
ploding Suburban Press” (July 1960). “America’s 
new suburbs make a major change in journalism in- 
evitable.” 


Morton Frank of Suburbia Today says their num- 
ber is growing so rapidly “that much information 
about the suburban newspaper in standard direc- 
tories, of necessity, becomes out-of-date by the time 
the directories are published.” 

Conclusion: America’s population explosion in the 
suburbs is being accompanied by a dynamic growth 
in the number and strength of suburban newspapers. 


Overall Summary. 


The decline in the number of smalltown newspa- 
pers has slowed to a crawl, and the weeklies, semi- 
weeklies and tri-weeklies remaining are generally 
much stronger financially and in content than ever 
before. Growth of suburban newspapers is so great 
that it should soon more than offset the new small 
decline in numbers of the smalltown press, and re- 
sult in an overall gain in total of weeklies in the 
United States. 

Good job opportunities are increasing at an accel- 
erated pace in the weekly field, smalltown and sub- 
urban. This fact should be noted by journalism stu- 
dents and others who seek newspaper opportunities. 

Journalism deans and department heads who ne- 
glect this field and fail to alert their students to 
these possibilities will be left by the wayside in a 
fast-developing area that seems sure to make con- 
tinued gains in size and opportunities. 


The main concern of the freedom riders in the 
southland seems to be that the colored people may 
use the white people’s toilets. In the name of all 
that’s good and holy, let us hope the league of 
women voters does not start a campaign of freedom 
rides. If it does, well ______ to the hills, men! Run 
for the woods! —Indianola (Iowa) Record-Herald. 
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Home-Grown Suppression 


(continued from page 13) 


with the press down to 1765. The Assemblies had 
long been in contest with Governor and Council, in- 
creasingly asserting their power of the purse to 
bring new concessions from the Crown agencies and 
establish their own ascendancy. The public agreed 
with this effort. It was not until its great propa- 
ganda effort of 1765-1775 that the press was clearly 
perceived by the public as a powerful and important 
instrument for obtaining that which the people 
wanted. Until that time, the instances of the press’s 
acting strongly in the public interest had been few 
and scattered. 

And if, down to 1765, it was the colonists’ Assem- 
blies that were the first threat to press freedom, 
after that date the Assemblies were joined by an 
even more thoroughly indigenous source that acted 
as a similar threat. This source was the Patriot 
groups whose power was rising as that of the Crown 
officials was declining. They asserted their power 
over the press through intimidation and through 
mob action—devices to frighten or suppress printers 
who would speak for the Loyalists. Except in 
special circumstances it now became dangerous to 
support the constituted Crown authorities. A power 
inversion had occurred and the ascendant Patriots, 
lacking a legal instrument for controlling expression 
that they hated, turned to the extra-legal instru- 
ments of threat and mob. They ultimately reduced 
press freedom in this fashion to a freedom to be 
pro-Patriot, or at most, neutral. 


For the exceptions to this turn of events we find 
merely the other side of the coin. In the few instan- 
ces where British troops or pro-British sentiment 
was ascendant freedom became, ordinarily, freedom 
to support the Crown or at best to be neutral. 

All this amounted to the antithesis of today’s test 
of freedom of expression—the right of the hated 
opinion to be expressed. Down to the outbreak of 
fighting and for decades after, freedom of expres- 
sion meant largely freedom for your own side. 

The power inversion came about after the French 
and Indian War which ended in 1763. The colonists 
were aroused by many things, most notably, new 
taxes. Between 1764 and 1773 a series of revenue 
measures, passed by Parliament with special empha- 
sis on enforcement, bore hard on the colonists who 
were suffering from a depression during the post- 
war 1760’s. The Sugar Act of 1764, the Stamp Act 





of 1765, the Townshend Acts of 1767, and the Ty printin 
Act of 1773: these were the laws which the superh person 
colonial propagandists labled “tyranny” for the} in B 
readers of newspapers and pamphlets and broad. |yough 
sides. 


Many historians have said that it is hard to gm 
how public support for independence and the Rey. 
olutionary War could have been won without the 
newspaper press and the extraordinary propagan. |’. 
dists who used it. The leaders used all possible jp. 
struments to whip up increasing support for the 
ultimate independence that they came to seek: pam. 
phlets, broadsides, parades, meetings, songs, ser. 
mons, celebrations. And as the fever rose, mobs 
acted against their governors, at times out of control 
of the instigating propagandists. “At every stage,” 
as one newspaper historian puts it, “the propaganda 
of the fist reinforced the propaganda of the word,” 
and the mob “struck terror into the hearts of the 
British adherents.” The popular leaders “directed 
calculated violence against the Stamp Act’ from the 
outset. Time after time, the Crown authorities ap. 
pealed unsuccessfully for help to a _ preoccupied]. 
motherland government. Time after time, the Crown 
authorities considered bringing sedition actions 
against the press, but always stopped short because 
they feared the public outcry that would follow any 
punitive measure against the press which the people 
now considered a tribune. 


In this atmosphere, freedom of the press dwindled. 
The Stamp Act of 1765 brought the first concerted |; 
opposition to authority from the colonial news 
papers. Universally, they lamented or scored this}; 
act which would tax every sheet of paper and every 
advertisement. And merchants, lawyers, and minis 
ters—the influentials of the society—were almost 
equally aroused because the documents and forms 
they used were also to be taxed. Protest meetings, 
speeches, pamphlets joined the newspaper outery 
and then came mobs to threaten Governors and Cus 
toms officials. 


Public pressure focused on printers who indicated 
they might go out of business rather than use the 
stamps. In New York, Printer John Holt was}e 
warned that if he deserted the public and quit pub 
lishing his paper, his house, effects and perso 
would be in imminent danger. The same warning 
went to Boston publishers. Andrew Steuart of the 
North Carolina Gazette was compelled by a mob t fled i 
print “at the hazard of Life, being maimed, or have }ti 
his Printing-Office destroyed.” It was a case of 
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printing in support of public opinion, or accepting 
mal danger and property loss. 

In Boston, the Townshend Acts of two years later 
prought the Patriot group called the “Sons of Lib- 
aty” into action. Composed of such propagandists 
ys Samuel and John Adams, James Otis, Josiah 
Quincy, John Hancock, and Charles Warren, the 
goup’s chief organ was the Boston Gazette but its 
greeds went to many other papers. In 1768, it for- 
hid all Boston printers to print anything about mob 
ation against a customs inspector. The printers 
complied. 


Possibly the most courageous of all Loyalist print- 
as was the stout John Mein, whose Boston 
Chronicle for a time did furnish New England with 
apugnacious dose of Toryism. He delivered attacks 
mn Patriot leaders with a slashing, gleeful venom, 
and exposed their foibles with relish. But less than 
two years after he began, a mob attacked him and 
his partner and he was forced to flee the city. 


Public pressures in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
however, were predominately Loyalist, and saw to 
it that the Fowles brothers’ newspaper offended 
only once in taking the Patriot side. Neutralism was 
the course that these pro-Patriot printers were 
forced to follow after a single printed sally into the 
materials that expressed their Patriot convictions. 


New York was the city of the most effective and 
skillful of all Tory publishers—James Rivington, 
whose Gazetteer built a huge circulation in the years 
just before the war. Violent Tory, after an early 
vagrant start as a professedly neutral printer, Riv- 
ington was by all odds the greatest voice of the 
Crown groups. On the eve of war in early 1775, how- 
ever, he found his paper’s popularity fading badly 
and his trumpet reaching only a few. Hated by Pa- 
triots throughout the colonies, he was finally attack- 
ed by a mob in May 1775 and forced to flee. That 
left Hugh Gaine as New York’s only Tory printer, 
and Gaine’s voice, never a match for Rivington’s, 
grew weaker and weaker. 


Unquestionably there were times during this 
troubled decade when the press was free to print 
dither side or all sides of the controversy. But when 
feeling ran high, as it did so often and in so many 
places, the press could not do so safely. Violence and 
the threat of violence restricted the press on the eve 
of war as legislative contempt citations had control- 
led it for many decades previously. And in both pe- 
tiods it was the colonists and the colonists’ agents 





who stood as the main barrier to press freedom. 


125 Years Of Progress 


(continued from page 7) 


booked advertisement, kept books, wrote copy, often 
did a night shift printing the paper, and delivered 
the papers next day. In this way, his and other news- 
papers grew up to become prosperous concerns. 


The Evesham Journal has been controlled 100 
years by the descendants of the founder. 


Many stories are told of staffs during the raids 
of the first and second World Wars. The Surrey Ad- 
vertiser had difficulty in keeping their staff from 
going home before the paper went to bed during a 
Zeppelin raid in the first World War; but in 1940 
compositors worked continuously all through air 
raids; in one office they even took refuge under the 
guillotine table during enemy bombing! 


When the Tiverton Gazette began it was publiciz- 
ed as a paper “fit to introduce into any home”. This 
proud boast is symbolic of the Provincial Press. 
“The elucidation of truth” is the slogan of the Here- 
ford Times, and the “Sherborne men” or a “regular 
Sherborne” are well-known phrases for news and 
truth due to the accuracy of the Sherborne Mercury. 


Today, television and radio news may become part 
of the normal work of the provincial newspaper, 
which will continue to adjust itself to modern meth- 
ods of news collection and distribution, as it has all 
through history. 


Did you say newspapers will become out-of-date, 
like the tram-car or steam-train? 


No, never! Editors and journalists are used to 
adapting themselves to meet new competition. What 
is necessary is a keen nose for news, boundless en- 
ergy, a fertile imagination, responsible leadership 
and a team of good workers. 


In the past linotype machines, rotary presses, 
half-tone process in blockmaking and the creed ma- 
chines have revolutionized newspaper production. 
What will it be in the future? Colour? radio? We 
hope for greater achievements yet to come. 


Perhaps it isn’t stretching the imagination too 
far to envision a time when the science that has 
produced the seedless watermelon and the hornless 
cow will come up with a speechless woman. 

—Decorah (Iowa) Journal 
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CITATION 


For reporting fully and impartially, in the public interest, 
the details of controversial local issues; 

For maintaining a firm editorial position in favor of good 
government and for supporting responsible local leaders in 
their effort to reform the police department of his city; 


For continued support of an unpopular cause in the face 
of pressures seldom encountered by men engaged in any other 
form of business activity, and for doing so when prudence 
would have told him to avoid the conflict; 


For conducting himself as a gentleman in the face of public 
insults and the threat of personal violence; 


For maintaining the highest standards of his profession and 
as an example to journalists through the world, especially the 
students of journalism who will become the leaders of another 
day, the Department of Journalism, Southern Illinois Univer. 
sity, presents the Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award for Courage in 
Journalism to Samuel Woodring, editor of the North Augusta 
Star, North Augusta, South Carolina. 
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Books 


for 


Editors 


The editors and publishers of British 
rovincial newspapers are a gregarious 
ot, like their counterparts elsewhere. 
Their problems are not unlike those of 
small town journalists in Canada, the 
United States or Australia. Like their con- 
temporaries around the world they are 
combined in a national trade association 
which attempts to solve numerous eco- 
nomic problems. Within this framework 
numerous jolly professional friendships 


have flourished. * 


All this plus, historic concern- 
ing, most of the older, or more interest- 
ing of the provincial dailies, afternoon 
newspapers and weeklies, is revealed in a 
history of the Newspaper Society of 
Great Britain, edited by Major H. R. Pratt 
Boorman, of the Kent Messenger, as one 
of his personal contributions while serv- 
ing as the Society’s president. This book, 
Newspaper Society’s 125 Years of Pro- 
gress, (Kent Messenger, Maidstone, Eng- 
jand, 1961. $2.80) will be of value to all 
who are interested in English newspaper 
history. 

Unfortunately there is no table of con- 
tents. Examination of the book, however, 
reveals the main body of the text con- 
tains the membership roster of 21 region- 
al proprietors’ associations, accompanied 
in every instance except one, by an essay 
relating highlights in the history of the va- 
rious newspapers of the group. Mr. H. R. 
Davies, director of the Newspaper So- 
ciety, sketches briefly the history of the 
organization and also outlines the scope 
of the Society’s service to its members. 
Major Boorman’s introduction consists of 
a synopsis and a toast to the future pro- 
gress of British journalism. There is also 
a complete list of the men who served as 
president of the Newspaper Society dur- 
ing its 125 years. 


Most interesting is the generous array 
of illustrations ranging from a facsimile 
reproduction of the front page of the 
Weekly Courant of Nottingham dated 
Dec. 22, 1715, through an assortment of 
historical photographs including many 
taken on the festive occasions of Major 
Boorman’s administration. Of special in- 
terest to Americans are photographs com- 
memorating Major Boorman’s official vis- 
it in 1960 to the International Conference 
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CONTAINING 


The Heads of all. the Remarkable Occurrences, both 
Foreign and Domeftick, 
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of Weekly Newspaper Editors at South- 
ern Illinois University. The index is quite 
inclusive. 

One of the more promising of the 
young professors of journalism is Dr. 
Harold L. Nelson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, who is the author of Libel 
in News of Congressional Investigating 
Committees, (University of Minnesota 
Press, $4.25, also by Oxford University 
Press, London and Thomas Allen, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada.) 


At first glance this is a highly spe- 
cialized work of the sort cherished by 
the academician and useful, perhaps, only 
to the few dozen reporters and editors 
concerned with the day-to-day hazards 
of covering legislative sideshows. Beyond 
the obvious, however, it becomes appa- 
rent that this book has much to offer 
to any journalist who has given serious 


thought to the matter of qualified pri- 
vilege. 


Doctor Nelson deliniates the red, green 
and amber news areas of Congressional 
committee action, explaining each in the 
light of court decisions or failure of the 
courts to cope with the problem. From 
his observations he extracts rules of 
thumb which seem most useful in help- 
ing to decide what is safe for reporting: 


Has group authorization for the 
report, record, or hearing been 
given by a rule making-body— 
the parent house or committee? 
Is the hearing record, or report 
open or available to the public? 
Does the hearing or reporting 
agency—committee or subcom- 
mittee—have a quorum? 


To experienced newsmen who confess 
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their lack of assurance as to the scope 
and breadth of the principle of quali- 
fied privilege in its application, Dr. Nel- 
son offers the consolation of conflicting 
rules from state to state and even from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction. The chapter 
on the theory of qualified privilege is 
most interesting and most useful. 

The Wayward Pressman rides again. 

This time A. J. Liebling dispenses his 
itching powder from between the paper- 
back covers of The Press (Ballentine 
Books, New York, 75c), a title as innoc- 
uous as fog hiding the movements of a 
Halloween prankster. 

One needs to read no farther than page 
three to understand why it is that A. J. 
Liebling is the man least apt to be given 
a medal of honor by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. Mr. Lieb- 
ling is a master of hotfoot prose and a 
scourage of all who are more shirt than 
man. He writes slick articles at slick 
rates for slick magazines, tedious read- 
ing of which gives one the impression 
that but for his smart aleck manner of 
expression and the cuteness of his imag- 
ery, his criticisms are not one whit more 
acute than the half truths and sweeping 
generalizations of those stodgy authors 
who write for cheap or for free in the 
rough paper journals. 

But this is a hasty and unwarrented 
observation. Hidden by a flip manner is 
a devotion to research worthy of the 
doctoral candidate who spent the best 
years of his life counting the four letter 
words in the works of Shakespeare. Be- 
neath it all Liebling is just as serious. 

“As an observer from outside,” he 
writes, “I take a grave view of the plight 
of the press. It is the week slat under the 
bed of democracy. It is an anomoly that 
information, the one thing most neces- 
sary to our survival as choosers of our 
own way, should be a commodity sub- 
ject to the same merchandising rules as 
chewing gum, while armament, a secon- 
dary instrument of liberty, is a govern- 
ment concern.” 

“As an observer from inside, since 
most of my work has been journalism, 
I have a rather different view. I am a 
chronic, incurable, recidivist reporter. 
When I am working at it I have no time 
to think about the shortcomings of the 
American or world press; I must look 
sharp not to come to short myself.” 

“In the third trifurcation of my tri- 
foliate oriantation to the press..”...... 
“Newspapers always offer something to 
be delighted or concerned or enraged 
over.” ... “Newspapers can be more fun 
than a quiet girl.”—H.R.L. 
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News Notes 


Editors from three countries gathered 
again at Southern Illinois University last 
July for the seventh annual Conference 
of Weekly Newspaper Editors. 


British Journalism was represented by 
the immediate past president of the 
Newspaper Society of Great Britain, 
Major H. R. Pratt Boorman, editor and 
publisher of the Kent Messenger, Maid- 
stone, and his son, Edwin Boorman, ed- 
itor of one of the Messenger group. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Pettis of the Port El- 
gin (Ont.) Times again represented the 
Canadian weeklies. 

This year’s Conference, which exceeded 
all others for attendance, devotion to the 
study of editorial problems and issues 
as well as heat of discussion, attracted 
attendance from all regions of the United 
States. 

The Lovejoy award for courage in 
journalism was presented by the South- 
ern Illinois University department of 
journalism to Samuel E. Woodring, of 
the North Augusta (S.C.) Star, whose 
stand on a local issue in 1960 brought 
personal unpopularity, economic boycott 
and a threat of mob action. Mr. Wood- 
ring’s name was added to a growing list 
of heroic editors, including Mabel Norris 
Reese, formerly of the Mt. Dora (Flia.) 
Topic; Horace V. Wells, Jr., Clinton 
(Tenn.) Courier-News; J. Wilcox Dunn, 
Virginia Beach, Va.,Princess Anne Free 
Press; John F. Wells, formerly of the 
Little Rock (Ark.), Arkansas Recorder, 
and Hazel Brannon Smith, Lexington 
(Miss.) Advertiser. 

Hal. C. DeCell, editor of the Deer 
Creek Pilot, Rolling Fork, Miss., was 
declared winner of the Golden Quill A- 
ward for editorial writing, a new honor 
of the Conference. This award was the 
personal project of President C. A. Bur- 
ley, who declared that he hoped suc- 
ceeding leaders of the Conference would 
keep the event alive. 


Heading the slate of officers elected 
to assume their duties with the beginning, 
on Aug. 1, of the new fiscal year was 
Weimar Jones, editor of the Franklin 
(N.C.) Press, one of the group who met 
for the first Conference in 1955. Edward 
DeCourcy, of the Newport (N.H.) Argus- 
Champion was reelected vice president 
and Howard R. Long, Southern Illinois 
University, continued as __ secretary- 
treasurer. Elected to positions on the 
board of directors were C. E. Townsend, 
of the Granite City (Ill.) Press Record 
and C. H. MacLachlan of the Huntington 


(N.Y.) Long Islander. Mr. Burley, th 
tiring president, became a member ¢ 
board for one year. 

Edith Boys Enos, of the 
(Ind..) Enterprise, kept intact her 
of perfect Conference attendance, 

Only ten days after his return to] 
home in Port Elgin, Ont., Kenneth Pet 
Fellow of the Conference and member; 
the board of directors, died on July % 
after a heart attack. The anal 
Canadian-American relations pre 
by Mr. Pettis in one of the group session 
already had been hailed as perhaps 
most important contribution of the 19§ 
sessions. After serving his country in tym 
wars and after a distinguished 
advertising, Mr. Pettis entered the 
newspaper field only ten years ago ay 
quickly became not only a leader im his 
chosen community, but a power in th 
Canadian pip’ ~“e had already received 
word of . which came to him 
officially a few days after his death 
for the third time, his Port Elgin 
was awarded All-Canadian honors 
excellence of the editorial page. as 

Memorial service was held during the 
Conference for Miss Elizabeth Bradshaw, 
editor of the Berea (Ohio) News. Early 
in June Miss Bradshaw sent her reserve 
tion for the 1961 sessions. A few day 
later she died after emergency surgery, 
She had participated in the 1960 Confer 
ence. 

For the second consecutive year the I- 
ternational Conference of Weekly News 
paper Editors sent a representative 
participate on the program of the 
of British Editors at the fall get-together 
of this group. Retiring President © A 
Burley accepted his speaking engagement 
and with Mrs. Burley planned a month 
long visit in the United Kingdom as part 
of the trip from their home in _ 
Park, Calif. 

President Weimar Jones has announced 
the continuation of the Golden Quill & 
ward for editorial writing. Any editorial 
or personal column printed originally @ 
a weekly newspaper anywhere in t& 
world between June 1, 1961 and ua 


1962 may compete. Entries 
mailed to the Department of J lism 
Southern Illinois University, dale 
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